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FOREWORD 


The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Education  has  received 
very  cordial  cooperation  in  the  collection  of  the  necessary- 
data  for  the  adaptation  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  and 
the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests  from  the  following  Schools: 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  School  Department 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 

Hew  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Virginia  School  for  the  Blind 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 

In  two  of  these  schools  it  was  not  possible  to  go 
through  the  whole  testing  program,  but  in  the  other  seven, 
tests  were  given  to  all  pupils  who  could  read  Braille  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  with  reasonable  proficiency.  Other  schools 
offered  their  cooperation  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
accept* 

Thanks  for  their  careful  criticisms  are  due  Mr, 
Edward  E.  Allen  and  the  members  of  the  Educational  Advisory 
Committee,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Dr.  0.  H.  Burritt,  and 
Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  appointed  by  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  to  advise  with 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Education. 

The  writer  also  wishes  to  express  her  thanks  to 
Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes  for  the  valuable  suggestions  which  he  has  so 
generously  given  throughout  the  different  stages  of  the  testing 
program  and  the  organization  of  the  data.  He  has  also  care- 
fully edited  the  first  two  parts  of  this  brochure. 


K.  E .  M. 


PART  I. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


PART  I. 
EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  BLIND  PUPILS 


In  1917,  less  than  five  years  after  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  had 
first  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  use  of  standardized  edu- 
cational tests,  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes  began  the  use  of  such  tests 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Since  that  date  educational  tests  have  passed  through 
a  trying  period  of  uncritical  popularity  during  which  they  were 
hailed  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  schools  are 
subject.  Then  came  a  reaction  which  went  too  far,  yet  served 
as  a  valuable  corrective.  Educators  are  now  able  to  see  in 
proper  perspective  the  part  which  tests  should  play  in  the 
program  of  the  school,  While  conceding  their  great  valine  all 
scholars  recognize  that  educational  tests  do  have  some  limita- 
tions. They  can  never  take  the  place  of  good  teaching,  nor 
are  they  a  substitute  for  careful  administration  and  super- 
vision. 

Tests  deal  primarily  with  measurement  but  point  the 
way  to  diagnosis.  Their  purpose  is  to  determine  the  amount 
and  the  exact  location  of  difficulties;  it  remains  for  the 
teacher  to  find  the  underlying  causes,  A  school  survey  will 
indicate  which  classes  in  a  school  system  are  doing  exception- 
ally poor  or  exceptionally  good  work,  but  it  does  not,  and 
cannot,  answer  the  question  Why  except  in  a  very  superficial 
manner.  Because  it  is  so  easy  to  say  that  a  child  cannot  read 
because  he  cannot  recognize  words,  we  are  inclined  to  accept 
this  partial  truth  as  final  rather  than  travel  farther  along 
the  difficult  road  of  thought. 

When  tests  are  correctly  used,  they  are  valuable 
tools  for  all  members  of  the  school  community,  from  the  super- 
intendent to  the  pupil.  The  superintendent  and  the  principal 
find  them  useful  (1)  in  obtaining  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
standing  of  his  school  as  compared  with  other  schools  of  like 
character  and  with  schools  for  the  seeing;  (2)  in  uncovering 
the  weak  and  strong  points  in  his  own  school;  (3)  in  affording 
an  impartial,  objective  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  teacher;  (4)  in  affording  an  equally  impartial 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  individual  pupil1 s  progress; 
and  (5)  in  registering  the  degree  of  success  of  any  changes 
he  may  inaugurate.  The  giving  of  tests  does  not  solve  the 
superintendents  or  the  principal's  problem,  however;  it 
merely  discovers  it  and  registers  progress  toward  solution. 
No  discriminating  superintendent  or  principal  will  condemn  or 
praise  solely  upon  the  basis  of  unanalysed  test  results,  but 
such  results  do  furnish  admittedly  impartial  evidence  which 
can  be  studied,  without  animus,  by  all  concerned. 

Those  who  profit  most  directly  by  the  utter  impar- 
tiality of  standardized  tests  are  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 
Teachers  are  human,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  even  the  most 
fair-minded  will  now  and  again  be  unwittingly  influenced  by 
the  child's  personality  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  judging  the 


child* 8  grammatical  ability.  Teacher  and  pupil  benefit,  each 
from  his  own  angle,  (1)  by  having  the  teacher's  personal  judgment 
corrected  by  an  impersonal  agent;  (2)  by  having  objective  evidence 
of  the  pupil's  achievement  level  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  any 
given  period  of  teaching;  and  (3)  by  having  at  hand  the  figures 
for  making  progress  charts  and  graphs,  which  have  proved  to  be 
such  valuable  devices  for  inducing  children  to  compete  with 
themselves  as  well  as  with  others.  Since  it  is  a  common  tendency 
among  children  to  attribute  their  academic  shortcomings  to  the 
teacher's  "unfairness",  pupils  as  well  as  teachers  also  profit 
by  the  less  tangible,  but  potent,  presence  of  "rapport"  which 
often  results  from  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  educational 
tests. 

The  particular  value  of  standardized  educational  tests 
in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
give  us  the  most  reliable  information  to  be  had  as  to  how  our 
schools  compare  with  those  for  seeing  children.  Everyone  who 
is  at  all  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  a  blind  child 
recognizes  how  necessary  it  is  that  he  shall  meet  seeing  boys 
and  girls  on  terms  of  equality.  If  he  is  to  do  this  he  must 
receive  at  least  as  thorough  training  in  school  subjects  as 
they,  and  must  also  be  given  ample  opportunity  for  developing 
initiative  and  social  experience.  He  must  above  all  learn  how 
to  think.  Tests  can  as  yet  do  little  in  measuring  social 
adaptability  and  not  much  more  in  determining  initiative.  They 
can,  however,  give  us  valuable  information  as  to  how  the  blind 
pupil  compares  with  the  seeing  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  acquired  information,  and  in  his  ability  to  use  this 
information.  Although  standardized  tests  may  perform  valuable 
service  in  making  possible  the  comparison  of  the  pupils  in  one 
school  for  the  blind  with  those  in  other  such  schools,  this 
service  would  seem  to  be  of  less  importance  than  is  that  of 
making  possible  an  objective  comparison  of  blind  with  seeing 
pupils.  Whether  or  not  the  blind  form  a  special  group  may  be 
a  matter  for  dispute.  Whether  or  not  they  should  form  such  a 
group  is  beyond  question.  When  blind  children  go  from  the 
school  to  their  homes  it  is  with  their  seeing  brothers  and 
sisters  that  they  are  compared  rather  than  with  a  remote 
group  of  blind  people.  For  this  reason  our  attention  should 
first  be  focussed  on  the  ability  of  the  blind  child  to  compete 
with  seeing  children  of  his  own  age  and  mental  ability,  and 
only  secondarily  on  how  one  blind  child,  or  group  of  blind 
children  compares  with  another  such  child  or  children. 

As  tests  may  be  helpful  to  all  educators  of  the 
blind  and  are  likely  to  be  widely  used,one  difficulty  peculiar 
to  the  testing  of  pupils  without  sight  should  be  mentioned 
here,  by  way  of  caution.  The  clumsiness  of  the  tools  presents 
a  handicap  which  is  not  so  evident  in  tests  that  can  be  given 
orally.  However,  when  a  child  must  manage  not  only  a  slate 
and  a  stylus,  but  also  a  Braille  copy  of  the  test  material,  the 
time  necessary  for  taking  the  test  is  materially  lengthened, 
and  the  element  of  fatigue  must  be  considered. 


The  reading  tests  that  are  given  in  Part  II  cover 
some  of  the  important  phases  of  the  reading  process.  The 
Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Gray 
Oral  Reading  Test,  which  is  probably  the  most  widely  used 
of  any  of  the  oral  reading  tests.  Since  there  are  five 
equivalent  forms  for  each  of  the  tests  it  is  possible  to 
keep  close  track  of  a  child's  progress  throughout  the  year* 
The  diagnostic  chart  which  accompanies  the  tests  is  most 
helpful  in  establishing  the  exact  nature  of  the  pupil's 
mistakes.  Like  all  tests  requiring  oral  response  this  is 
given  to  the  pupils  individually.   Individual  testing  is 
not  such  a  disadvantage  in  schools  for  the  blind  as  it  is 
in  large  public  or  private  schools  where  there  are  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pupils  in  one  class.  The  Gray  Oral  Reading 
Check  Tests  are  specially  easy  to  use  with  blind  children 
since  they  require  no  writing. 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  Reading  Examination 
consists  of  three  tests  covering  Paragraph  Meaning,  Sentence 
Meaning  and  Word  Meaning,  respectively.  The  tests  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  point  system,  a  higher  score  being  expected 
of  each  succeeding  grade  or  age.  As  a  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  tests  children  from  different  grades  can  be 
tested  at  the  same  time.  Any  teacher  in  a  specially  con- 
stituted class  appreciates  the  advantage  of  such  a  plan. 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  Dictation  Test  is 
given  orally  and  has  no  limit,  and  therefore  needs  very 
slight  adaptation* 


PART  II, 


STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST: 

READING  EXAMINATION 
DICTATION  (SPELLING)  TEST 

GRAY  ORAL  READING  TESTS 
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Directions  for  their  Use  with  Blind  Pupils 


STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 


READING  EXAMINATION 
Paragraph  Meaning 
Sentence  Meaning 
Word  Meaning 


DICTATION  TEST 


by 
Truman  L.  Kelley,  Giles  M.  Ruoh 
Lewis  M.  Terman 


Adapted  for  Use  with  the  Blind  by 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Education 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Ine 


With  the  Permission  of 
The  World  Book  Company 
Yonker s -on -Hudson 
New  York 


MATERIALS 


1.  Adaptation  of  Educational  Tests  for  Use  with  Blind  Pupils, 

Maxfield,  Kathryn  E.,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  Stanford  Achievement  Test  Manual  of  Directions,  Revised  1927, 

Ruch,  Giles  M.  and  Terman,  Lewis  M.,  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  or  2126  Prairie  Ave,,  Chicago, 

3.  Ink-Print  copies  of  the  test  booklets.  Grades  2  and  3  take 

Primary  Examination  booklet,  grades  4-8  take  Advanced 
Examination  booklet.  Those  teachers  who  prefer  to 
transfer  all  of  the  responses  from  every  child  upon  the 
ink-print  copies  of  the  test  will  need  one  test  booklet 
for  each  pupil.  Those  who  do  not  transfer  the  results 
from  the  Braille  will  need  only  one  of  each  form  for 
reference.  Form  A  and  Form  B  are  interchangeable. 
Order  from  The  World  Book  Company. 

4.  Braille  copies  of  the  test  booklets.  Each  test  in  a  separate 

booklet.  One  booklet  of  each  Form  needed  for  each  child. 
Can  be  obtained  on  quota  of  free  books  at  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.  Primary 
Examination  in  full  spelling. 

5.  Score  cards.  One  for  each  Form,  and  of  proper  examination 

for  each  teacher.  Order  from  The  World  Book  Company. 

6.  First  sheets  of  test  can  be  ordered  separately.  Contain 

Educational  Profile  Charts  which  can  be  filled  out  for 
each  child  and  filed  for  future  reference.  Of  value 
to  teachers  who  do  not  transfer  results  from  Braille 
answer  papers  to  ink-print  tests. 


Note:   References  in  the  following  pages  to  the  "Manual" 

mean  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  Manual  of  Directions. 


STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 
INTRODUCTION 


The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  is  a  well-known 
battery  of  tests  covering  the  fundamental  school  subjects. 
The  three  Reading  Tests,  as  well  as  the  Dictation  (Spelling) 
Test,  are  particularly  valuable  for  use  with  blind  pupils 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  use  of  visual  imagery  is  not 
essential  for  comprehension  of  the  test  by  the  pupils. 
Second,  no  changes  are  necessary,  either  in  the  content  or 
in  the  directions,  which  might  effect  the  accuracy  of  the 
final  results  to  any  appreciable  degree.  Eventually,  we 
hope  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
adapted  for  use  with  our  pupils.  At  present,  however,  we 
have  had  to  content  ourselves  with  adapting  only  the  Reading 
Tests.  The  spelling  test,  which  is  called  the  Dictation 
Test,  needs  no  adaptation,  except  for  changes  in  the  direc- 
tions for  giving  made  necessary  by  the  difference  in  writing 
implements.  It  has  been  given  to  a  large  group  of  children 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  however,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  how  blind  children  compare  in  spelling,  by  age  and  by- 
grade,  with  seeing  children. 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  has  two  forms  which 
are  so  well  correlated  that  they  can  be  given  interchangeably 
This  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  Test.  By  giving  one 
form  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  the  other  at  the 
end,  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  during  the  year  can  be 
judged  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  the  following  pages,  which  are  taken  from  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  Manual  of  Directions,  only  such 
changes  in  the  wording  have  been  made  as  are  necessary  to 
adapt  the  material  to  our  somewhat  special  needs. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS 


CONDITIONS  OP  THE  TEST 


The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  can  be  given  satis- 
factorily by  any  intelligent  teacher  or  principal  who  is 
willing  to  follow  directions  conscientiously  and  is  reason- 
ably skillful  in  discipline. 

Pupils  may  be  tested  individually  or  in  small  groups • 
Not  more  than  fifteen  older  children  and  not  more  than  ten 
younger  ones  should  be  tested  at  one  time.  Pupils  of  grades 
2  and  3  may  be  tested  together  in  the  same  group;  also  pupils 
of  grades  4  to  8.  It  has  been  found  that  pupils  of  grades  2 
and  3  can  take  these  tests  quite  satisfactorily,  provided  they 
have  learned  to  write  independently. 

Before  beginning  a  test,  have  the  desks  cleared  and 
see  that  each  pupil  has  a  slate  and  a  stylus  which  are  in  good 
condition.  Since  there  is  so  little  writing  to  be  done  it  is 
better  to  allow  only  these  implements  even  in  the  upper  grades. 
Have  on  hand  a  few  extra  slates  and  styluses  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

The  room  should  be  quiet  throughout  the  test. 
Require  strict  obedience  and  attention.  Do  not  allow  questions.* 
If  possible  it  is  well  to  have  an  assistant  present  to  see  that 
pupils  begin  and  stop  on  command,  and  to  assist  any  pupil  who 
loses  his  place  or  his  stylus.  Preferably  there  should  be  no 
visitors. 

Speak  distinctly  and  at  a  moderate  speed.  Cultivate 
a  manner  which  is  agreeable  but  suggests  authority.  Both 
undue  sternness  and  undue  levity  are  to  be  avoided.  Throughout 
the  examination  commands  should  be  given  in  a  quick  energetic 
voice.  The  directions,  however,  should  be  given  slowly  and 
with  careful  attention  to  empkasis.  The  voice  should  be  just 
loud  enough  to  carry  to  all  parts  of  the  room.  Avoid  shouting. 

Follow  the  directions  verbatim.  No  supplementary 
explanations  or  remarks  of  any  kind  are  permissible. 

Adhere  rigidly  to  time  limits.  A  stop  watch  is 
almost  essential.  If  an  ordinary  watch  is  used,  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  great  care  to  secure  accurate  timing.  In  such  cases 
It  is  well  to  have  an  assistant  whose  sole  duty  is  to  act  as 
timekeeper. 


Be  watchful  and  in  so  far  as  possible  prevent 
disturbances  within  or  without  the  room  which  might  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  any  pupil.   Allow  no   whispering  or 
copying.  Avoid  waste  of  time  in  distributing  material  and 
in  going  from  test  to  test. 

The  total  working  time  for  the  Primary  Examination, 
Grades  2  and  3,  is  approximately  110  minutes.  About  42 
minutes  additional  may  be  required  for  distributing  papers, 
for  recording  names,  etc.,  and  for  giving  the  directions. 
The  gross  time  is  therefore  152  minutes,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently broken  into  three  sittings:  (1)  Paragraph  Meaning 
Test;  (2)  Sentence  Meaning  and  Dictation  Tests;  (3)  Word 
Meaning  Test.  The  sittings  may  be  given  on  the  same  day 
or  on  different  days.  If  they  are  given  on  the  same  day, 
they  should  be  separated  from  each  other  by  recess  periods. 

The  total  working  time  for  the  Advanced  Examination, 
Grades  4  to  8,  is  approximately  150  minutes.  The  gross  time 
is  about  197  minutes,  which  may  be  conveniently  broken  into 
three  sittings  as  follows:  (1)  Paragraph  Meaning  Test;  (2) 
Sentence  Meaning  Test;  (3)  Word  Meaning  and  Dictation  Tests. 

The  following  schedules  show  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  the  Primary  and  Advanced  Examinations: 

Time  Schedule  for  Primary  Examination,  Grades 

2  and  3. 
(Cf.  Stan.  Achiev.  Test,  Manual  of  Directions, 

p.  21f.) 

First  Sitting. 

Distributing  materials,  recording  names,  etc.  10  min. 
Test  1.  Reading:  Paragraph  Meaning.  Work  time  50  min., 

gross  time  54  min. 

Second  Sitting 

Distributing  materials,  recording  names,  etc.,  10  min. 
Test  2.  Reading:  Sentence  Meaning.  Work  Time  20  min., 

gross  time  24  min. 
Test  6.  Dictation  (Spelling)  Gross  time  approximately  20  min. 

Third  Sitting 

Distributing  materials,  recording  names,  etc.,  10  min. 

Test  3.  Reading:  Word  Meaning      Work  time  20  min., 

gross  time  24  min., 
Total      152  min. 
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Tine  Schedule  for  Advanced  Examination,  Grades  4  to  8 

First  Sitting 

Distributing  materials,  recording  names,  etc*,  10  min. 
Test  1.  Reading:  Paragraph  Meaning*  Work  time  60  min., 

gross  time  69  min* 


Second  Sitting 

Distributing  materials,  recording  names,  etc.,  10  min. 
Test  2.  Reading:  Sentence  Meaning.  Work  time  30  min., 

gross  time  34  min. 

Third  Sitting 

Distributing  materials,  recording  names,  etc.,  10  min. 
Test  3.  Reading:  Word  Meaning.  Work  time      30  min., 

gross  time      34  min. 
Test  9.  Dictation  (Spelling)  Gross  time  approxi- 
mately 30  min. 
Total  197  min. 


Anyone  who  considers  the  above  schedules  too  taxing, 
or_who  finds  them  inconvenient,  may  break  the  examination  into 
any  number  of  sittings  of  proportionately  briefer  duration. 
This  is  often  convenient  in  that  it  may  enable  the  examiner 
to  avoid  conflicts  with  the  regular  school  program;  but  as 
far  as  fatigue  is  concerned,  there  is  little  reason  to  depart 
from  the  recommended  schedule*  Experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  novel  and  interesting 
mental  tasks  is  not  materially  affected  by  50  minutes  of  work, 
even  in  the  case  of  moderately  young  children.  The  only  test 
which  may  be  overtaxing  is  Test  1  -  Paragraph  Meaning* 

PROCEDURE  -  PRIMARY  EXAMINATION,  GRADES  2  and  3. 
(Identical  for  Form  A  and  Form  B.  To  be  followed  verbatim) 

if  possible  have  the  test  material  and  necessary  paper  on  the 
children's  desks  before  the  test  begins* 

"Here  is  a  test  to  show  how  much  you  have  learned* 
I  will  give  (have  given)  each  of  you  a  copy  of  the  test.  Do 
not  look  at  it  until  I  tell  you  to.  Keep  your  hands  folded 
until  I  tell  you  to  start  work."   (See  that  this  is  obeyed.) 
Be  sure  that  each  child  is  supplied  with  slate,  stylus,  and 
enough  paper  for  Test  1.  Then  say,  "Now  be  sure  to  do  as  I 
tell  you.  Put  your  paper  into  your  slate  and  write  your  name 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  line.  Then  skip  three  cells  and 
write  Grade  2  (or  3).  On  the  next  line,  write  the  date,  which 

is     *  After  the  date,  write  the  number  which  tells 

how  old  you  are."  Since  the  object  of  this  heading  is  to  aid 
the  scorer,  it  is  wise  to  supply  all  the  help  asked  for  by  the 
pupils* 
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Notes  It  Is  very  necessary  that  the  scorer  should 
know  the  exact  age  of  each  child  In  years  and  months  in  order 
that  the  child  may  be  judged  fairly  on  this  and  future  tests. 
The  examiner  should  verify  the  child's  statement  of  his  age 
"by  reference  to  the  school  record. 

After  the  heading  nas  been  written  say,  "Now,  listen 
carefully  and  do  just  what  I  tell  you  to  do.  Do  not  begin 
until  I  say,  Go.  The  very  second  I  say  Stop,  you  must  stop 
and  hold  up  your  stylus.  After  we  have  begun,  you  must  not 
ask  questions.  If  you  need  more  paper,  hold  up  your  hand  and 
I  will  give  it  to  you.  Do  your  best  and  do  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  what  any  one  else  is  doing.  We  want  to  see  if  you 
have  learned  as  much  as  the  children  in  other  schools." 

First  Sitting 

Test  1.  Reading:  Paragraph  Meaning. 

(Cf.  Manual,  P.  24) 

"Now,  look  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  I  just  gave 
you.  Read  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  page.  (See  that  each 
child  has  the  place.)  It  says  (read  slowly):  Dick  and  Tom 
were  playing  ball  in  the  field.  Dick  was  throwing  the  ball 
and       (pause)  was  trying  to  catch  it.  Who  was  trying  to 
catch  the  ball?"  (Encourage  pupils  to  answer  aloud.)  As  soon 
as  the  correct  answer  is  given,  say:  "Yes,  Tom  was  trying  to 
catch  it.  You  must  write  Tom  on  the  first  line  of  your  slates.' 
(Pause  until  the  word  is  written.) 

"Wherever  you  see  a  dotted  line,  it  means  that  a 
word  has  been  left  out.  Begin  with  paragraph  No.  1.  After 
you  have  read  each  paragraph  carefully,  then  write  on  your 
slate  the  number  of  the  paragraph,  and  after  it  put  just  one 
word  for  each  dotted  line  that  you  come  to  in  that  paragraph • 
Do  not  write  out  the  whole  paragraph.  Just  write  one  word  for 
each  dotted 
are  through 

the  next  page.  Ready — Go."  (See  that  pupils  do  not  stop  with 
the  first  page.  Try  to  keep  all  the  pupils  at  work  until  time 
is  called.) 


M 


>  out  the  whole  paragraph.  Just  write  one  word  for 
line  that  you  come  to  in  that  paragraph.  When  you 
with  the  first  page  or  the  test,  go  right  on  to 


Allow  50  minutes.  Then  say,  "Stop.  Now  I  will 
collect  the  tests  and  the  papers  you  have  just  written."  If 
a  child  asks  to  have  a  Braille  correction  made,  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  make  it.  The  corrections  must  be  of  BRAILLE  errors  only, 
as  for  instance,  changing  an  "L"  into  a  "K". 

First  sitting  ends  here.  If  weather  permits,  children 
should  be  sent  out  of  doors  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
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Second  Sitting 

Test  2.  Reading:  Sentence  Meaning, 

(Cf.  Manual  P.  24) 

"Now  we  are  going  to  do  Test  2.  You  will  find  the 
test  and  some  more  paper  on  your  desk.  Put  a  sheet  of  paper 
into  your  slate  and  write  your  name  on  the  top  line.  Then 
skip  three  cells  and  write  the  number  which  stands  for  your 

grade.  On  the  next  line  write  the  date,  which  is , 

After  the  date,  write  the  number  which  tells  how  old  you  are, 

"Read  the  first  sample  sentence  at  the  top  of  the 
first  page.  It  says:  !Can  dogs  bark?1  The  right  answer  is 
Yes  and  so  if  this  were  the  first  sentence  of  your  test,  you 
would  write  on  your  slate  the  number  of  the  sentence  and 
after  it  the  word  Yes. 

"Look  at  the  next  sentence:  (Slowly)  »Does  a  cat 
have  six  legs?1  This  time  the  right  answer  is  No  and  so  if 
this  were  the  second  sentence  of  your  test,  you  would  write 
on  your  slate  the  number  of  the  sentence  and  after  it  the 
word  No, 

"Now,  you  must  read  every  question  on  your  test, 
and  write  the  correct  answer  on  your  slate •  Begin  on  the 
line  under  your  heading,  and  write  the  number  of  each  question 
with  the  right  answer  after  it.  Does  everyone  understand? 
Ready— Go," 

Allow  20  minutes.  Then  say:  "Stop,  I  will  collect 
the  tests  and  your  answers," 

Test  6.  Dictation  (Spelling) 

(Cf .  pages  26  and  27  of  the  Manual) 

Pass  out  enough  paper  for  the  Dictation  Test.  Then 
say,  "We  will  do  some  dictation.  Put  your  paper  into  your 
slate  as  soon  as  you  receive  it,  and  put  your  name  on  the  top 
line.  Then  skip  three  cells  and  write  Grade  2  (or  3).  On  the 

next  line  write  the  date,  which  is  ,  After  the  date, 

write  the  number  which  tells  how  old  you  are, 

"Now,  I  am  going  to  read  some  words  for  you  to  write. 
Listen  carefully  and  be  sure  to  write  every  word  I  read.  Begin 
on  the  line  under  the  date,  and  start  each  sentence  on  a  new 
line  , 
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"The  first  sentence  is:"  (Read  slowly  the  first 
sentence  of  the  list  corresponding  to  the  form  being  used* 
First  read  the  entire  sentence;  then  dictate  the  first 
barred  section.  Pause  here  until  this  section  has  been 
written;  then  dictate  the  second  section  and  pause  again, 
etc.  A  sentence  or  section  may  be  re-read  or  oftener  if 
necessary.  Slow  pupils  who  are  retarding  the  test  may  be 
urged  to  write  faster.  The  examiner  should  pronounce  the 
words  clearly,  in  a  natural  voice.  When  the  harder  sentences 
are  reached,  it  is  well  to  encourage  the  children  by  some 
such  expression  as,  "Do  the  very  best  you  can,  even  if  you 
are  not  able  to  write  all  the  words".   At  no  time  are  the 
pupils  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  spelling  test.) 


DICTATION.   FORM  A, 


Second  and  Third  Grades  to  Start  Here. 

1.  My  good/little  boy. 

2.  Your  school/is  out  today. 

3.  Let  Mother/have  them. 

4.  Bring  the  green/rubber  ball, 

5.  The  sweet  rose/will  spoil/very  soon. 

6.  Gather  clean  bushes/for  the  camp  fire. 

7.  Church  and  King/were  guides. 

8.  The  woman/also  brought/bread  and  coffee. 

9.  The  reason  for  building/in  a  lonesome  location/is  unknown, 

Second  grade  stops  here. 

10.  Domestic  employment/is  frequently  cheerless. 

11.  The  merchant/will  enforce  the  fashion/of  the  season. 

12.  A  standard/educational  process/is  satisfactory. 

13.  To  pledge/a  representative/is  a  dangerous  policy. 

Third  grade  stops  here. 
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DICTATION.   FORM  B. 
Second  and  Third  Grades  Start  Here. 


1.  You  will/like  him. 

2.  This  time/he  may  play. 

3.  Make  the  child/come  home. 

4.  Ask  how/the  men  came. 

5.  Sister  will  miss/a  nice  boat  ride. 

6.  Whenever  restless/read  a  short  story. 

7.  Express  yourself/in  simple  music. 

8.  The  brave  men/struggle  and  suffer/to  save  the  crew, 

9.  Expect  danger/until  beyond/the  valley. 

Second  grade  stops  here. 

10.  Avoid  introducing/trade  topics. 

11.  Require  the  transfer/of  the  recorded  documents* 

12.  Assemble  the  legislature/and  appeal  for  disunion. 

13.  Taxation  and  debt/indicate  waste. 


Third  grade  stops  here. 

Third  Sitting 

Test  3.  Reading:  Word  Meaning. 

(Cf.  Manual  P.  24  f) 

"Now  we  are  going  to  do  Test  3.  You  will  find 
the  test  and  some  more  paper  on  your  desks.  Put  a  sheet  of 
paper  into  your  slates  and  write  your  name  on  the  top  line. 
Then  skip  three  cells  and  write  the  number  which  stands  for 
your  grade*  On  the  next  line  write  the  date  which  is 


After  the  date,  write  the  number  which  tells  how  old  you  are. 

"Now,  read  the  first  sample  sentence  at  the  top  of 
the  first  page.  It  says:  'Bread  is  something  to  (pause)  catch 
drink  eat  throw  wear.'  Of  course  bread  is  something  to  eat, 
so  if  this  sentence  were  the  first  one  in  your  test,  you  would 
write  on  your  paper  the  number  of  the  sentence  and  after  it 
the  word  eat  because  that  is  the  word  which  makes  your  sentence 
true. 

"Now,  look  at  the  next  sentence:  'A  robin  is  a  bird 
cat  dog  girl  horse.1  Of  course,  a  robin  is  a  bird, so  if  this 
were  the  second  sentence  of  your  test,  on  the  beginning  of  the 
next  line  you  would  write  the  number  of  the  sentence  and  after 
it  the  word  bird  because  that  is  the  word  which  makes  the 
sentence  true. 
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"Now  begin  on  the  line  under  your  heading,  and  write 
down  the  number  of  each  sentence,  and  after  it  the  word  which 
makes  the  sentence  true.  Ready — Go.n 

Allow  20  minutes.  Then  say:   "Stop.  Now  I  will 
collect  all  the  tests  and  your  answers." 

PROCEDURE  -  ADVANCED  EXAMINATION,  GRADES  4  to  8. 
(Identical  for  Form  A  and  Form  B.  To  be  followed  verbatim.) 

If  possible  have  the  test  material  and  necessary  paper  on  the 
pupils1  desks  before  the  test  begins. 

"Here  is  a  test  to  show  how  much  you  have  learned.  I 
will  give  (have  given)  each- of  you  a  copy  of  the  test.  Do  not 
look  at  it  until  I  tell  you  to.  Keep  your  hands  folded  until 
I  tell  you  to  start  work."   (See  that  this  is  obeyed.)  Be  sure 
that  each  child  is  supplied  with  slate,  stylus,  and  enough 
paper  for  Test  1.  Then  say,  "Now  be  sure  to  do  as  I  tell  you. 
Put  your  paper  into  your  slate  and  write  your  name  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  first  line.  Then  skip  three  cells  and  write  Grade 
4  (5,6,7  or  8.)   On  the  next  line  write  the  date,  which  is 
After  the  date,  write  the  number  which  tells  how  old  you  are • " 
Since  the  object  of  this  heading  is  to  aid  the  scorer,  it  is 
wise  to  supply  all  the  help  requested. 

Note;  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  scorer  should 
know  the  exact  age  of  each  child  in  years  and  months  in  order_ 
that  the  child  may  be  judged  fairly  on  this  and  future  tests. 
The  examiner  should  verify  the  child's  statement  of  his  age  by 
reference  to  the  school  record. 

After  the  heading  has  been  written  say,  "Now,  listen 
carefully  and  do  just  what  I  tell  you  to  do.  Do  not  begin 
until  I  say  Go.  The  very  second  I  say  Stop  you  must  stop  and 
hold  up  your  stylus.  After  we  have  begun,  you  must  not  ask 
questions.  If  you  need  more  paper,  hold  up  your  hand  and  I 
will  give  it  to  you.  Do  your  best  and  do  not  pay  attention  to 
what  any  one  else  is  doing.  We  want  to  see  if  you  have  learned 
as  much  as  children  in  other  schools." 


First  Sitting 

Test  1.  Reading:   Paragraph  Meaning. 

(Cf .  Manual  P.  28  F.) 

"Now,  look  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  I  just  gave 
you.  Read  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  page.   (See  that  each 
pupil  has  the  place.)   It  says  (read  slowly);  'Dick  and  Tom 
were  playing  ball  in  the  field.  Dick  was  throwing  the  ball 
and         (pause)  was  trying  to  catch  it.'  Who  was  trying 
to  catch  the  ball?'   (Encourage  the  pupils  to  answer  aloud.) 
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As  soon  as  the  correct  answer  is  given,  say:  "Yes,  Tom  was 
trying  to  catch  lt»  You  must  write  Tom  on  the  firs"F"Tine 
under  your  heading.   (Pause  until  the  word  is  written.) 

"Whenever  you  see  a  dotted  line,  it  means  a  word 
has  been  left  out.  Begin  with  paragraph  No.  1.  After  you 
have  read  each  paragraph  carefully,  write  on  your  slate  the 
number  of  the  paragraph,  and  after  it  put  just  one  word  for 
each  dotted  line  that  you  come  to  in  that  paragraphs  Do  not 
write  out  the  whole  paragraph.  Just  write  one  word  for  each 
dotted  line  that  you  come  to  in  that  paragraph.  When  you  are 
through  with  the  first  page  of  the  test,  go  rigjht  on  to  the 
next  page.  Ready — Go."   (See  that  the  pupils  do  not  stop 
with  the  first  page.  Try  to  keep  all  the  pupils  at  work 
until  time  is  called.) 

Allow  60  minutes.  Then  say:  "Stop.  Now, I  will 
collect  all  the  tests  and  your  answers."  If  a  child  asks  to 
have  a  Braille  correction  made,  it  is  permissible  to  make  it. 
The  correction  must  be  of  BRAILLE  errors  only,  as  for  instance 
changing  an  "L"  into  a  "K". 

First  sitting  ends  here,   if  weather  permits,  children 
should  be  sent  out  of  doors  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Second  Sitting 

Test  2.  Reading:   Sentence  Meaning. 

(Cf.  Manual  P.  29) 

"Now  we  are  going  to  do  Test  2.  You  will  find  the 
test  and  some  paper  on  your  desks.  Put  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
your  slates  and  write  your  name  on  the  top  line.  Then  skip 
three  cells  and  write  the  number  which  stands  for  your  grade. 

On  the  next  line  write  the  date  which  is      .  After 

the  date,  write  the  number  which  tells  how  old  you  are. 

"Read  the  first  sample  sentence  at  the  top  of  the 
first  page.  It  says:  fCan  dogs  bark?*   The  right  answer  is 
Yes,  and  so  if  this  were  the  first  sentence  of  your  test,  you 
would  write  on  your  slate  the  number  of  the  sentence  and  after 
it  the  word  Yes. 

"Look  at  the  next  sentence:   (Slowly)  Does  a  cat 
have  six  legs?  This  time  the  right  answer  is  No,  and  so  if 
this  were  the  second  sentence  of  your  test,  you  would  write 
on  your  slate  the  number  of  the  sentence  and  after  it  the 
word  No. 

"Now,  you  must  read  every  question  on  your  test,  and 
write  the  correct  answer  on  your  slate.  Begin  on  the  line  under 
your  heading,  and  write  the  number  of  each  question  with  the 
right  answer  after  it.  Does  everyone  understand?  Ready — Go." 

Allow  30  minutes.  Then  sav:  "Stop.   I  will  now  collect 


the  tests  and  your  answers." 
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Third  Sitting 
Test  3.  Reading:  Word  Meaning 
(Cf.  Manual  P.  29  f.) 

"Now  we  are  going  to  do  Test  3.  You  will  find  the 
test  and  some  paper  on  your  desks.  Put  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
your  slate  and  write  your  name  on  the  top  line.  Then  skip 
three  cells  and  write  the  number  which  stands  for  your  grade. 

On  the  next  line  write  the  date  which  is  •  After  the 

date,  write  the  number  which  tells  how  old  you  are. 

"Now  read  the  first  sample  sentence  at  the  top  of 
the  first  page.  It  says:  (Slowly)  »Bread  is  something  to 
(pause)  catch  drink  eat  throw  wear.1  Of  course,  bread  is 
something  to  eat,  so  if  this  sentence  were  the  first  one  in 
your  test,  you  would  write  on  your  paper  the  number  of  the 
sentence  and  after  it  the  word  eat  because  that  is  the  word 
which  makes  your  sentence  true. 

"Now  look  at  the  next  sentence:  fA  robin  is  a  bird 
cat  dog  girl  horse.1  Of  course,  a  robin  is  a  bird,  so  if  this 
were  the  second  sentence  of  your  test,  on  the  beginning  of  the 
next  line  you  would  write  the  number  of  the  sentence  and  after 
it  the  word  bird  because  that  is  the  word  which  makes  the 
sentence  true. 

"Now  begin  on  the  line  under  your  heading,  and  write 
down  the  number  of  each  sentence,  and  after  it  the  word  which 
makes  the  sentence  true.  Ready — Go." 

Allow  30  minutes.  Then  say: "Stop.  Now  I  will 
collect  all  the  tests  and  your  answers." 

Test  9.  DICTATION  (SPELLING) 

(Cf .  Manual  p.  32  -  35) 

"Now  I  am  going  to  read  some  words  for  you  to  write. 
Listen  carefully  and  be  sure  to  write  every  word  I  read. 
Begin  on  the  line  under  the  date  and  use  a  line  for  each 
sentence . 

"The  first  sentence  is:  "  (From  the  dictation  list 
corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  test  being  used,  read  the 
first  sentence  intended  for  the  grade  being  tested.  First 
read  the  entire  sentence:  then  dictate  the  first  barred 
section.  Pause  here  until  this  section  has  been  written; 
then  dictate  the  second  section  and  pause  again,  etc.  A 
sentence  or  section  may  be  re-read  once  or  oftener  if  necessary 
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Slow  pupils  who  are  retarding  the  test  may  be  urged 
to  write  faster.  The  examiner  should  pronounce  the  words 
clearly,  in  a  natural  voice.  When  the  harder  sentences  are 
reached,  it  is  well  to  encourage  the  children  by  some  such 
expression  as  "Do  the  very  best  you  can  even  if  you  are  not 
able  to  write  all  the  words."   At  no  time  are  the  pupils  to 
be  told  that  this  is  a  spelling  test.) 


DICTATION  FORM  A 
Second  and  Third  Grades  Start  Here. 


1.  My  good/little  boy. 

2.  Your  school/is  out  today. 


Fourth  grade  starts  here. 

3.  Let  Mother/have  them. 

4.  Bring  the  green/rubber  ball. 

Fifth  grade  starts  here* 

5.  The  sweet  rose/will  spoil/very  soon. 

6.  Gather  clean  bushes/for  the  camp  fire. 

7.  Church  and  King/were  guides. 

Sixth  grade  starts  here. 

8.  The  woman/also  brought/bread  and  coffee. 

9.  The  reason  for  building/in  a  lonesome  location/is  unknown. 

Second  grade  stops  here. 
Seventh  grade  starts  here. 

10.  Domestic  employment/is  frequently  cheerless. 

11.  The  merchant/will  enforce  the  fashion/of  the  season. 

Eighth  grade  starts  here. 

12.  A  standard/educational  process/is  satisfactory. 

13.  To  pledge/a  representative/is  a  dangerous  policy. 

Third  grade  stops  here. 

14.  Abundant  and  amusing/activities  are  shown. 

15.  Install  a  library  telephone/for  the  administration. 

16.  The  experience/of  the  secretary/qualified  him. 

17.  Insurance  is  usually/a  possibility. 

Fourth  grade  stops  here. 
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18.  The  expedition  was/sensational  and  mysterious. 

19.  Apparently/the  financial  campaign/was  customary. 

20.  The  colonial  is/notoriously  extravagant. 

Fifth  grade  stops  here. 

21.  The  efficient  proprietor/duped  his  opponents. 

22.  The  conqueror  immediately/deferred  Parliament. 

Sixth  grade  stops  here. 

23.  The  nuptials  occurred/in  a  luxuriant  garden/at  the  Isthmus. 

24.  Adieu  to  the  fatigue/from  pageant  and  promenade. 

Seventh  grade  stops  here. 

25.  The  lieutenant  saw/a  pitiable  casualty/in  Cologne,  Germany. 

26.  He  was  distraught/by  her  unfeigned/venomous  demeanor. 

Eighth  grade  stops  here. 


DICTATION  FORM  B 
Second  and  third  grades  start  here* 

1.  You  will/like  him. 

2.  This  time/he  may  play. 

Fourth  grade  starts  here. 

3.  Make  the  child/come  home. 

4.  Ask  how/the  men  came. 

Fifth  grade  starts  here. 

5.  Sister  will  miss/a  nice  boat  ride. 

6.  Whenever  restless/read  a  short  story. 

7.  Express  your self  /in  simple  music. 

Sixth  grade  starts  here. 

8.  The  brave  men/struggle  and  suffer/to  save  the  crew. 

9.  Expect  danger/until  beyond/the  valley. 

Second  grade  stops  here. 
Seventh  grade  starts  here. 

10.  Avoid  introducing/trade  topics. 

11.  Require  a  transfer/of  the  recorded  documents. 
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Eighth  grade  starts  here* 

12.  Assemble  the  legislature/and  appeal  for  disunion. 

13.  Taxation  and  debt/indicate  waste. 

Third  grade  stops  here. 

14.  The  village  social/was  really/a  celebration. 

15.  The  ordinary/sectional  machinery/is  favorable. 

16.  The  inhabitant  was/a  criminal  individual. 

17.  The  deputy  is/equally  independent. 

Fourth  grade  stops  here. 

18.  In  consequence/the  attorney  is  suspicious. 

19.  The  minority  candidate/was  soliciting/the  contributions. 

20.  The  correspondent/was  in  possession/of  the  pamphlet. 

Fifth  grade  stops  here. 

21.  My  acquaintance/had  facilities/for  similar  achievements. 

22.  The  schedule  of  the  superintendent/fcelps  the  efficiency/ 
of  the  kindergarten. 

Sixth  grade  stops  here. 

23.  A  malicious  zephyr/  and  an  impious  nymph. 

24.  Emphasize  that/assassination  and  massacre/are  never  legitimate 

Seventh  grade  stops  here. 

25.  The  proficient  and  judicious/driver  of  the  chariot/wrested 
the  prize. 

26.  Work  zealously/with  a  pneumatic  vacuum  cleaner/and  a  chamois 
skin. 

Eighth  grade  stops  here. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  SCORING  — .  GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  scoring  is  made  almost  wholly  objective  by  the 
use  of  scoring  keys  and  may  be  done  accurately  by  any  intelli- 
gent person.  There  is  no  need  whatever  of  employing  special 
help  for  this  purpose  if  the  teachers  are  willing  to  undertake 
the  work. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  however,  that 
great  care  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  clerical  errors. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  scoring  the  papers  of  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  grades.  If  the  teacher  or  the  principal  wishes 
to  transfer  the  results  from  the  Braille  papers  to  the  regular 
blanks  used  by  the  seeing,  it  will  be  found  that  the  records 
can  be  more  easily  kept  for  future  reference  than  can  the 
bulky  Braille  paper.  In  the  lower  grades,  however,  this  transfer 
is  not  as  simple  as  it  would  first  appear.  The  children  make 
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many  Braille  errors,  in  the  reading  tests,  which  cannot  be 
translated  into  longhand.  For  this  reason,  it  is  often 
practicable  to  fill  in  the  blanks  on  the  printed  test  sheets 
with  the  scores  rather  than  with  the  words.  Although  in 
scoring  the  reading  tests,  Braille  errors  are  ignored  when 
they  do  not  obscure  the  meaning,  many  teachers  use  such 
errors  as  a  basis  for  future  writing  lessons. 

Each  correct  response  is  marked  +  .  No  other  mark 
is  necessary  in  Tests  1,  3  and  9.  In  scoring  Test  2,  wrong 
responses  should  be  marked  -  ;  and  omitted  items  0.  Care'  is 
also  necessary  in  counting  the  marks  (or  the-f-and  —  marks)  in 
order  to  secure  the  total  of  correct  responses,  and  in  carrying 
out  whatever  arithmetical  operation  may  be  necessary  to  derive 
the  subject's  score  from  this  total*  Finally,  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  great  care  in  deriving  composite  scores  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  three  reading  tests),  in  converting  numerical  test 
scores  into  age  or  grade  scores,  and  in  transcribing  scores 
upon  permanent  record  forms «   If  the  tests  are  being  given 
throughout  a  school,  and  a  small  squad  of  scorers  are  working 
together,  it  is  best  to  have  each  person  score  one  test 
throughout.  When  this  is  done,  the  process  becomes  mechanical 
and  the  scoring  is  both  more  accurately  and  more  quickly  done. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  all  arithmetical 
operations  be  performed  twice  and  that  transcribed  records 
be  checked  one  by  one  against  the  original  blanks  to  see  that 
no  error  has  been  made.  In  case  the  score  of  a  given  pupil 
seems  to  be  unreasonably  high  or  low,  that  pupil's  test  should 
be  re scored. 

In  order  to  keep  the  number  of  errors  as  low  as 
possible,  it  is  well  to  have  the  scoring,  transcribing,  etc., 
done  by  a  relatively  small  scoring  squad,  working  under  close 
supervision.  Experience  shows  that  a  scorer  makes  far  more 
errors  in  scoring  his  first  20  or  30  booklets  than  thereafter. 

The  directions  given  to  blind  pupils  who  take  these 
tests  are  of  necessity  somewhat  more  difficult  to  follow  than 
those  given  to  seeing  pupils.  Occasionally,  a  class  has  been 
found  which  needed  a  little  preliminary  practice  in  taking 
directions.  Such  practice  is  permissible,  provided  the  material 
used  for  this  drill  resembles  material  in  the  test  in  GENERAL 
CHARACTER  ONLY.  Sentence  completion  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  type  of  material  for  drill  in  taking  directions. 

The  following  general  rules  apply  in  the  scoring  of 
all  the  tests: 

1.  Items  attempted  are  scored  either  right  or  wrong.  - 
No  part  credits  are  given 

2.  When  an  item  evidently  has  been  corrected  by  the 
pupil,  the  correction  is  the  answer  which  should  be  scored. 
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3.  The  score  for  each  test  should  be  marked  plainly 
on  that  test.  If  the  results  have  been  transferred  to  the 
printed  test  booklets,  the  score  for  each  test  should  be 
entered  in  the  space  provided  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
of  the  test  page. 

4.  In  the  reading  tests,  when  the  pupil  writes  out 
each  sentence  as  he  comes  to  it  despite  directions  to  the  con- 
trary, exclude  his  score  from  any  group  results.  If  the  pupil 
has  done  so  little  of  the  test  that  a  second  trial  would  not 
be  affected  by  his  first  attempt,  it  is  legitimate  to  test  him 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  A  note  should  be  made,  however,  of 
the  dates  of  both  trials,  with  the  reason  for  the  second  trial. 

RULES  FOR  SCORING  THE  SEPARATE  TESTS 

Test  1.  Reading:   Paragraph  Meaning, 

1.  Score  is  the  number  of  blanks  correctly  filled 
multiplied  by  2.  That  is  each  blank  counts  as  an  item,  and 
the  score  is  2  times  the  number  of  correct  items.  (See 
scoring  key  for  the  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
Item  24,  Form  A,  and  Item  26,  Form  B.) 

2.  Only  one  word  may  be  written  for  each  blank 
line.  If  more  than  one  word  is  written,  that  blank  is 
scored  wrong. 

3.  Acceptable  responses  are  listed  in  the  key,  but 
satisfactory  responses  are  sometimes  encountered  which  are 
not  in  the  key.  Such  should  be  given  credit  when  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt  about  their  having  equal  value  with  the 
responses  given  in  the  key.  Whenever  there  is  appreciable 
doubt,  they  should  be  marked  wrong. 

4.  Answers  not  grammatically  correct  are  counted 
as  wrong. 

5.  Misspelled  responses  receive  credit  if  otherwise 
correct. 

Test  2.  Reading:   Sentence  Meaning. 

1.  Score  is  number  right  minus  number  wrong. 

2.  Omitted  answers  do  not  count  as  wrong. 

3.  Any  clear  method  of  indicating  answer  is  given  full  credit. 

4.  When  both  Yes  and  No  are  written,  count  as  omitted,  not  as 
wrong. 

5.  If  only  Yes,  or  only  No,  has  been  written  for  every  answer, 
the  score  for  the  tesFis  zero. 

6.  If  the  number  wrong  should  exceed  the  number  right,  the 
score  for  the  test  is  zero. 
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Test  3,  Reading;  Word  Meaning. 

1.  Score  is  number  right. 

2.  Any  clear  method  of  indicating  answer  is  given  full  credit. 

3.  If  more  than  one  of  the  last  five  words  is  marked,  count  as 
wrong. 

Test  9.  Dictation  (Spelling) 

1.  Score  is  the  number  of  critical  words  correctly  spelled 
multiplied  by  2.  (The  words  which  are  not  to  be  scored 
are  indicated  on  the  key  by  being  placed  in  parentheses.) 

2.  Count  as  correctly  spelled  all  the  words  previous  to  the 
sentences  where  a  given  pupil  is  expected  to  begin,  for 
example,  fourth-grade  pupils  are  given  full  credit  for 
Sentences  1  and  2,  fifth-grade  pupils  are  given  full 
credit  for  Sentences  1,  2,  3,  and  4  and  so  on.  The 
number  of  critical  words  in  each  sentence  is  indicated, 
on  the  key,  in  parentheses  before  the  sentence. 

3.  Capitalization  is  entirely  disregarded. 

Total  Score  for  Reading 
1.  Add  the  scores  for  the  three  reading  tests. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  NORMS 

Section  VIII  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  Manual 
of  Directions  goes  into  considerable  detail  regarding  the 
methods  used  in  obtaining  age  and  grade  norms  for  these  tests. 
The  fact  that  there  are  established  age  norms  adds  materially 
to  the  serviceableness  of  the  tests  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
where  chronological  and  mental  ages  in  any  one  grade  vary 
widely.  Often  the  comparison  of  a  pupil's  educational  or 
subject  age  with  his  chronological  and  mental  ages  is  of  more 
practical  value  in  helping  the  principal  or  the  teacher  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  child's  abilities  than  is  the 
simple  comparison  of  his  grade  score  with  those  of  his  class- 
mates. A  discussion  of  the  age  and  grade  scores  of  the  pupils 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  will  be  given  in  Part  III. 

(HIADE  NORMS 

In  Tables  6  and  7  of  the  Manual  of  Directions  are 
given  the  grade  equivalents,  in  scores,  for  each  grade  on 
each  test,  the  reading  and  arithmetic  totals  and  on  the  total 
score  for  the  whole  examination.  The  grade  equivalents  for 
the  reading  tests,  the  total  reading  scores,  and  the  dictation 
test  are  quoted  here  in  Tables  1  and  2.  These  grade  equiva- 
lents should  be  the  standards  for  pupils  without  sight  as  well 
as  for  those  with  sight.  Wide  variations  from  these  standards 
should  call  for  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  divergence 
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Stanford  Achievement  Test 


Table 

1.  Grade  Equivalents:   Primary  Examination 

Grade 

Test  1   Test  2   Test  3   Read. 

P.M.     S.M.     W.M.    Total 

Test  6 
Dictat. 

2.5 

7         3         2        12 

20 

3.0 

19        11        9        39 

38 

3.5 

30       16        16        62 

54 

4.0 

37      22      22      81 

66 

4.5 

46      27      30     103 

72 

Stanford  Achievement  Test 


Table  2.  Grade  Equivalents:  Advanced  Examination 

Grade   Test  1   Test  2   Test  3 
P.M.     S.M.     W.M. 

Read. 
Total 

Test  9 
Dictat. 

3*5      30        16        16 

6& 

53 

4.0     38      22      22 

82 

^ 

4.5       46        28        28 

102 

71 

5.0      52        32        33 

117 

83 

5.5      56       35       38 

129 

93 

6.0     62      39      43 

144 

105 

6.5     66      43      46 

155 

114 

7.0     69      46      49 

164 

124 

7.5     72      50      53 

175 

137 

8.0     75      52      55 

182 

146 

8.5      78       54        58 

190 

155 

9.0      81       58       61 

200 

163 

9.5       83       61        64 

208 

170 

10.0     86      64      67 

217 

176 

AGE  NORMS 


If  he  so  desires,  the  tester  of  blind  pupils  may 
skip  all  reference  to  subjects  other  than  reading  and  spell- 
ing in  the  following  pages.  These  pages  are  quoted  almost 
verbatim  from  the  Manual  of  Directions.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  whole  section  will,  however,  be  well  worth  while. 
Also,  any  teacher  who  does  not  wish  to  transfer  the  pupils1 
results  from  the  Braille  to  the  print  copy  of  the  tests  will 
nevertheless  wish  to  know  how  the  scores  would  be  recorded 
if  the  print  copies  were  used.  Since  only  the  Reading  Tests 
and  Dictation  Test  have  been  adapted  for  the  blind  the  gene- 
ral educational  age  cannot  be  figured. 
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"To  illustrate  the  detailed  method  of  turning  the 
scores  into  age  equivalents,  the  following  actual  scores  of 
a  13  year  old  pupil  have  been  selected: 

Subject  Score 

1.  Reading:   Paragraph  Meaning  72 

2.  Reading:   Sentence  Meaning  47 

3.  Reading:  Word  Meaning  52 

4.  Arithmetic:   Computation  127 

5.  Arithmetic:  Reasoning  92 

6.  Nature  Study  and  Science  58 

7.  History  and  Literature  52 

8 .  Language  30 

9.  Dictation  (Spelling)  107 

"These  scores  are  those  entered  in  the  examination 
booklet  at  the  end  of  each  test  under  the  heading  'Score.1 

"The  first  step  is  to  enter  the  scores  in  the  proper 
blanks  of  the  summary  table  on  the  cover  page  of  the  examination 
booklet.  The  summary  table  of  the  Advanced  Examination  is 
reproduced  on  the  following  page  in  order  to  show  exactly  how 
the  entries  must  be  made. 

"The  subject  ages  in  the  right-hand  column  of  the 
summary  table  were  obtained  by  looking  up  the  educational  age 
equivalents  of  the  point  scores  in  Table  3.   (Note:  Tables 
3  and  4  on  pages  27  and  28  are  derived  from  Tables  8  and  9 
on  pages 44  and 47  in  the  Manual.)  To  find  the  educational 
age  equivalent  of  a  point  score  in  any  test,  —  e.g.,  Word 
Meaning,  —  look  down  the  column  of  scores  for  that  test  until 
you  find  the  particular  point  score  earned  (or  the  nearest 
value  to  it)  and  then  read  the  educational  age  equivalent  in 
the  Educational  Age  column  in  Table  3  (or  in  the  case  of  the 
Primary  Examination,  Table  4, )  taking  care  to  read  the  educa- 
tional age  which  is  printed  in  the  same  horizontal  row  as 
the  point  score  under  consideration. 

"In  referring  to  the  age  equivalents  in  the  tests, 
the  term  •Educational  Age1  always  refers  to  the  age  equivalent 
of  the  Composite  Soore;  the  term  'Subject  Age1  always  indicates 
the  age  equivalent  in  a  single  subject;  e,  g.,  'Arithmetic  Age', 
'Reading  Age, '  etc* 

"The  subject  ages  permit  of  very  simple  interpretation 
In  the  case  of  this  13-year-old  pupil  we  can  state  that  his 
general  educational  development  is  that  of  the  average  child 
of  13  years  and  3  months. 

This  is  his  'Educational  Age.'  In  the  same  way  we 
can  speak  of  his  ability  in  arithmetic  as  equaling  that  of  a 
normal  child  of  14  years  and  2  months.  His  spelling  age  is  11 
years  and  11  months.  The  other  subject  ages  are  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  manner* 
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"Due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little  growth  in 
such  abilities  as  are  measured  by  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  above  the  age  of  14  years,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
extend  the  norms  to  include  ages  15-18  by  some  method  other 
than  the  use  of  the  averages  of  unselected  children  of  these 
higher  ages.  The  norms  given  in  the  Educational  Age  column 
of  Table  3,  (Table  8  in  Manual)  are,  therefore,  artificial 
values  above  the  age  of  14  years  and  six  months. 


Test 

Score 

Subject 
Scores 

Age 
Equiva- 
lents 
(Subject 
Ages) 

i  .   Reading :  Paragraph  Meaning 

72 

13-3 

2.   Reading :  Sentence  Meaning 

47 

12-9 

3.   Reading :  Word  Meaning 

52 

13-2 

Total  Reading  Score 

171 

13-0 

4.   Arithmetic:  Computation 

127 

219 

14-0 

5.   Arithmetic:  Reasoning 

92 

14-4 

Total  Arithmetic  Score 

14-2 

6.   Nature  Study  and  Science 

58 

13-6 

7.   History  and  literature 

52 

14-4 

8.   Language  Usage 

30 

13-5 

9.    Dictation  Exercise 

107 

ii-ii 

Composite  Score  (Sum  of  Subject  Scores  -s-  io) 

63-7 

Educational  Age 

13-3 
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STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 
Table  3»  Equivalent  Scores:   Advanced  Examination 


(Taken  from  Table  8,  pp.  44-46,  Manual  of  Directions 


Test  i, 

Test  2, 

Test  3, 

Read. 
Total 

Test  9, 

Educa- 

Chrono- 

Parag. 

Sent. 

Word 

Dicta- 

tional 

logical 

Grade* 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

tion 

Age 

Age 

-21 

-12 

-11 

-  44 

-  42 

-  8-9 

-  8-9 

-  3.1 

-  22 

-13 

-12 

-  47 

-  44 

-  8-10 

-  8-10 

-  3.1 

-  24 

-13 

-12 

-t 

-  46 

-  8-11 

-  8-11 

-  3.2 

-  25 

-14 

-13 

-  48 

-  9-0 

-  9-0 

-  3.3 

-  27 

-141 

-14 

-  55 

-  49 

-  9-1 

-  9-1 

-  3.4 

-281 

-15 

-15, 

-  68 

-  81i 

-  9-2 

-  9-2 

-  3.4 

-  30 

-16 

-16 

-  621 

-  53 

-  9-4, 

-  9-4 

-  3.5 

-  31' 

-171 

-171 

-  651 

-54l 

-9-5I 

-  9-5 

-  3.6 

^32 

-18 

-18 

-  68 

-  56 

-9-6 

-  9-6 

-  3.7 

-34 

-19 

-19 

-  72 

-  57 

-  9-7 

-  9-7 

-  3.8 

-  35 

-20 

-20 

-  75 

-59 

-  9-8 

-  9-8 

-  3.9 

-  36 

-21 

-21 

--78 

-  60 

-  9-10 

-  9-10 

-  4.0 

-  38 

-22 

-22 

--82 

-  62 

-  9-11 

-  9-11 

-  4.0 

-  39 

-23 

-23 

-  85 

-  63 

-10-0 

-10-0 

-  4.1 

-  40 

-24 

-24 

-  88 

-  65 

-10-1 

-10-1 

-  4.2 

-  42 

-25 

-25 

-  92 

-  66 

-10-2 

-10-2 

-  4.3 

-  43 

-26 

-26 

-  95 

-  68 

-10-1 

-10-4 

-  4.4 

-  45 

-27       • 

-27 

-  99 

-  69 

-10-5 

-10-5 

-  4.4 

-  46 

-28 

-28 

-102 

-  71 

-10-6 

-10-6 

-  4.5 

-  47 

-29 

-29 

-105 

-  73 

-10-7 

-10-7 

-  4.6 

-  48 

-29 

-30 

-107. 

-  75 

-10-8 

-10-8 

-  4.7 

-  49 

-30 

-31 

-110 

-  77 

-10-9 

-10-9 

-  4.8 

-  50 

-30 

-32 

-112 

-  79 

-10-9 

-10-9 

-  4.9 

-  51 

-31 

-32 

-114 

-  81 

-10-10 

-10-10 

-  4.9 

-  52 

-32 

-33 

-117 

-  83 

-10-11 

-10-11 

-  5.0 

-  S3 

-33 

-34 

-126 

-  85 

-11-0 

-11-0 

-  5.1 

-  54 

-33 

-35 

-122 

-  87 

-11-1 

-11-1 

-  5.2 

-  55 

-34 

-36 

-125 

-  89 

-11-2 

-11-2 

-  5.3 

-  55 

-35 

-37 

-127 

-  91. 

-11-3 

-11-3 

-  5.4 

-  56 

-35 

-381 

i^l 

-  93 

-11-4, 

-11-4 

-  5.5 

-  87 

-36 

-391 

-182 

-  95 

-11-5 

-11-6 

-  6.6 

-  58 

-37 

—401 

-135« 

-97' 

-11-01 

-11-6 

-  5.7 

-  59 

-37 

-41 

-137 

-  99 

-11-7 

-11-7 

-  5.7 

-  CO 

-38 

-11 

-139 

-101 

-11-8 

-11-8 

-  5.8 

-  61 

-38 

-42 

-141 

-103 

-11-9 

-11-9 

-  5.9 

-  62 

-39 

-43 

-144 

-105 

-11-10 

-11-10 

-  6.0 

-  63 

-40 

-14 

-147 

-107 

-11-11 

-11-11 

-  6.1 

-  64 

-Ah 

-44 

-149 

-108 

-12-0 

-12-0 

-  6.2 

-  64 

-AS 

-45 

-151 

-110 

-12-1 

-12-1 

-  6.3 

-  65 

-A3 

-46 

-154 

-112 

-12-2 

-12-2 

-  6.4 

-  66 

-43 

-46 

-155 

-114 

-12-4 

-12-4 

-  6.5 

-  67 

-44 

-47 

-158 

-116 

-12-5 

-12-5 

-  6.6 

-  67 

-45 

-48 

-160 

-119 

-12-6 

-12-6 

-  6.7 

-  68 

-15 

-49 

-162 

-121 

-12-7 

-12-7 

-  6.8 

-  69 

-16 

-19 

-164 

-124 

-12-8 

-12-8 

-  7.0 

-  70 

-47 

-50 

-167 

-126 

-12-9 

-12-9 

-  7.1 

-  70 

-48 

-51 

-169 

-129 

-12-11 

-12-11 

-  7.2 

-  71 

-49 

-51 

-171 

-132 

-13-0 

-13-0 

-  7.3 

-  71 

-50 

-52 

-1731 

-1341 

-13-2 

-13-2 

-  7.4 

-  72 

-50 

-53 

-175 

-137 

-13-31 

-13-3 

-  7.5 

-  73 

-51 

-53 

-177 

-139 

-13-6 

-13-5 

-  7.6 

-  74 

-51 

-541 

-1791 

-141' 

-13-61 

-13-6 

-  7.7 

-  74 

-52 

-54 

-180 

-144 

-13-8 

-13-8 

-  7.9 

-  75 

-52 

~M 

-182 

-146 

-13-10 

-13-10 

-  8.0 

-  76 

-53 

-185 

-148 

-14-0 

-14-0 

-  8.1 

-  77 

-53 

-56 

-186 

-150 

-14-2 

-14-2 

-  8.2 

-  77 

-54 

-57 

-188 

-153 

-14-4 

-14-4 

-  8.4 

-  78 

-54 

-58 

-190 

-155 

-14-6 

-14-6 

-  8.5 

-  79 

-55 

-58 

-192 

-157 

-14-8** 

-14-9 

-  8.6 

-  80 

-56 

-59 

-195 

-159 

-14-9 

-15-0 

-  88 

-  81 

-67 

-60 

-198 

-161 

-14-11 

-15-4 

-  8.9 

-  81 

-58 

-61 

-200 

-163 

-15-1 

-15-9 

-  9.0 

-  82 

-59 

-62 

-203 

-165 

-15-2 

-16-2 

-  9.2 

-  83 

-60, 

-63 

-206 

-168 

-15-4 

-16-9 

-  9.3 

-  83, 

-61 

-64 

-208 

-170 

-15-6 

-17-9 

-  9.5 

-  84 

-62 

-651 

-2111 

-1721 

-16-7 

-Adult 

-  9.7 

-85| 

-63| 

-66 

-214 

-174 

-15-9  1 

-  9.8 

-  86 

-64 

-071 

-217l 

-1761 

-15-10' 

-10.0 

•H 
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*  Grade  defined  as  in  Table  5,  page  42  in  the  Manual. 
**  Educational  ages  below  this  point  are  extrapolated  values. 
For  explanation  of  vertical  bars  see  page  53  in  the  Manual 
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STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 
Table  4.  Equivalent  Scores:  .Primary  Examination. 
(Taken  from  Table  9,  p.  47  of  the  Manual  of  Directions) 


Test  i, 

Test  2 

Test  3 

Read. 
Total 

Test  6 

J  Educa- 

Parag. 

Sent. 

Word 

Dicta 

tional 

Grade* 

Mean. 

Mean 

Mean 

tion 

Age 

-  0 

-  0 

-  0 

-    0 

-  0 

-  4-0 

-  1 

-  0 

-  0 

-     1 

-  2 

-  5-1 

-  1 

-  0 

-  0 

-1-6 

,-   5-9 

-  1 

-  1 

-  0 

-    2    |-10 

L  6-2 

-  3 

-  1 

-  0  " 

-     4     -14 

-  6-7 

-  5 

-  2 

-  1 

-     8     -17 

1—6-11 

-  7 

-  3 

-  2 

-  12    -20 

-  7-2 

-2.5 

-  8 

-  5 

-  3 

-  16 

-23 

-  7-5 

-2.6 

-10 

-  6 

-  4 

-  20 

-26 

-  7-7 

-2.6 

-12 

-  7 

-  5 

-24 

-29 

-  7-10 

-2.7 

-14 

-  8 

-  6 

-  28 

-31 

-  8-0 

-2.8 

-16 

-  9 

-  7 

-  32 

-33 

-  8-2 

-2.8 

-18 

-10 

-  8 

-  36 

-35 

-  8-4 

-2.9 

-19 

-11 

-  9 

-  39 

-38 

-  8-5 

-3.0 

-20 

12 

-10 

-  42 

-40 

-  8-7 

-3.1 

-22 

-12 

-11 

-  45 

-43 

-  8-9 

-3.1 

-23 

-13 

-12 

-  48 

-45 

-  8-10 

-3.2 

-25 

-14 

-13 

-  52 

-48 

-  9-0 

-3.3 

-26 

-15 

-14 

-  55 

-50 

-9-1 

-3.3 

-281** 

-16 

-15 

-  59. 

-52, 

-  9-2 

-3.4 

-30 

-16 

-16 

-  62 

-54 

-H 

-3.5 

-32' 

-17 

-17' 

-  661 

-57' 

-  9-51 

-3.6 

-33 

-18 

-18 

-  69 

-59 

-  9-6 

-3.7 

-34 

-20 

-19 

-  73 

-61 

-9-8 

-3.8 

-35 

-21 

-20 

-  76 

-64 

-  9-9 

-3.9 

-37 

-22 

-22 

-  81 

-66 

-  9-10 

-4.0 

-10 

-24 

-24 

-  88 

-67 

-9-11 

-4.1 

-42 

-25 

-26 

-  93 

-69 

-10-1 

-4.2 

-44 

-26      -28 

-  98 

-70 

-10-3 

-4.3 

-46 

-27      -30 

-103 

-72 

-10-5 

-4.5 

-49 

-28 

-31 

-108 

-74 

-10-8 

-4.7 

♦Grade  defined  as  in  Table  5,  page  42  in  the  Manual. 
**For  explanation  of  vertical  bars  see  page  55  in  the  Manual. 

These  norms  have  been  extended  to  18-6  by  a  process  of  extra- 
polation. The  extensions  were  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
distribution  of  982  14-year-old  children,  all  of  whom  were 
in  the  eighth  grade,  the  normal  grade  for  that  age.  The  ex- 
tended age  equivalents  do  possess  real  meaning,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  series  of  statements: 

The  per  cent  of  14-year  pupils  earning  15-6  equals  the  per 

cent  earning  13-6. 

The  per  cent  of  14-year  pupils  earning  16-6  equals  the  per 

cent  earning  12-6. 

The  per  cent  of  14-year  pupils  earning  17-6  equals  the  per 

cent  earning  11-6. 

The  per  cent  of  14-year  pupils  earning  18-6  equals  the  per 

cent  earning  10-6. 

"Fifteen-year  ability  is  thus  defined  as  that  ability 
which  is  as  far  above  14-year  ability  as  13-year  ability  is  below 
14-year  ability  -  !as  far  above1  and  *as  far  below1  being  in  turn 
defined  as  T occurring  equally  often'  in  typical  14-year-olds. 
The  extrapolated  age  norms  of  Tables  3  and  4  (Tables  8  and  9  in 
Manual)  are  therefore  recommended  for  the  interpretation  of 
scores  for  practical  school  purposes. 
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"Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  tables 
equate  the  scores  on  the  various  tests  of  the  examination. 
Thus,  a  total  reading  score  of  120  is  equivalent  to  a  computa- 
tion score  of  86,  or  a  spelling  score  of  85.  As  these  both 
correspond  to  an  educational  age  of  11  years,  they  are  both 
equally  distant  from  the  reading  and  spelling  scores  which 
correspond  to  an  educational  age  of  12  years. 

Individual  Record 


If  the  children* s  answers  have  been  transferred  from 
their  Braille  papers  to  the  ink-print  test  booklets,  the  first 
page  of  each  examination,  when  properly  filled  out  may  be  torn 
off  and  filed  as  a  record  of  the  individual^  performance  in 
the  test.  Before  this  is  done,  however,  the  examination  blank 
should  be  given  a  number  and  this  number  should  be  written  on 
both  pages  1  and  3,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  blank  may  be 
identified  if  necessary  in  future  reference. 

(Note:  This  first  page  can  be  purchased  separately  from 
The  World  Book  Company.  Those  testers  who  do  not  transfer  the 
pupils'  results  from  the  Braille  to  the  printed  copies  of  the 
tests  will  find  it  convenient  to  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  these 
summarizing  sheets.) 

"On  the  inside  of  the  first  page  of  the  Advanced 
Examination  and  on  the  outside  of  the  first  page  of  the  Primary 
Examination  is  provided  an  Educational  Profile  Chart  on  which 
may  be  drawn  an  educational  profile  for  the  pupil  by  means  of 
lines  drawn  to  connect  the  points  representing  the  subject 
scores  of  that  pupil.  The  following  diagram  represents  a 
portion  of  the  norm  table  from  the  cover  page  of  the  test  booklet 
drawn  so  as  to  show  the  educational  profile  of  the  13-year-old 
pupil  previously  used  as  an  illustration. 

"The  Educational  Profile  Chart  is  in  reality  a  table 
of  norms.  For  example,  opposite  the  age  14-6  in  the  Chronological 
Age  column,  we  find  the  score  of  78  in  Test  1,  54  in  Test  2,  etc. 
This  means  that  the  norm  for  the  age  of  14  years  6  months  in  Test 
1  is  75;  in  Test  2  is  54;  etc.  The  total  score  opposite  14-6  is 
155.  The  score  of  155,  therefore,  is  the  norm  for  the  age  of 
14-years  6  months.  Similarly,  the  entry  in  the  Grade  column  at 
the  right  opposite  these  scores  is  8.5  referring  to  February  15 

Educational  Profile  Chart:  Advanced  Examination. 
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(Cf.  Table  5  of  the  Manual  of  Directions.)  Therefore,  the 
norm  for  the  eighth  grade  in  February  in  Test  1  is  78,  in 
Test  2  is  54,  etc. 

"To  make  an  Educational  Profile  Chart  for  a  pupil, 
place  a  dot  in  each  column  opposite  the  score  the  pupil  has 
made  in  the  test  in  question  and  join  the  dots  to  form  a  broken 
line  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  Such  a  profile  shows 
at  a  glance  in  what  subjects  the  pupil  is  strong  and  in  what 
subjects  he  is  weak.  For  example,  the  accompanying  profile 
shows  at  a  glance  that  the  pupil  is  very  weak  in  Spelling 
(Dictation),  that  he  is  strong  in  Arithmetic  and  in  History 
and  Literature.  If  desired,  a  horizontal  line  might  be  drawn 
across  the  Profile  Chart  opposite  the  chronological  age  of 
the  pupil  (in  this  case  13  years  0  months)  as  a  guide  in  noting 
easily  in  what  subjects  a  pupil  has  made  a  score  above  the  norm 
for  his  age.  Or,  if  preferred,  a  line  might  be  drawn  across 
the  chart  opposite  the  grade  status  of  the  pupil  in  order  to 
determine  in  what  subjects  the  pupil  has  made  a  score  above  the 
norm  for  his  grade  on  the  date  of  the  examination.  See  Table  5 
(Manual  of  Directions)  for  determining  the  point  in  the  Grade 
column  which  represents  the  pupil fs  grade  location  at  the  time 
of  the  test. 

"The  Grade  Column,  therefore,  serves  two  purposes: 
first,  it  enables  one  to  determine  the  scores  in  the  various 
tests  that  are  normal  for  a  given  grade  location;  and,  secondly, 
it  enables  one  to  determine  the  grade  status  of  a  pupil  from  his 
total  score  in  the  test.  For  example,  although  the  pupil  whose 
profile  is  shown  indicated  as  having  a  grade  location  of  7.7, 
his  grade  status  as  determined  by  his  achievement  is  only  7.5, 
since  this  is  the  value  in  the  Grade  column  opposite  his  total 
score.  This  pupil,  therefore,  is  two  months  retarded  in  achieve- 
ment for  his  grade."   (Cf .  page  49  f .  for  a  discussion  of  the 
value  of  total  scores  and  corresponding  grade  location  in  schools 
for  the  blind.) 

For  an  explanation  of  the  probable  error  of  the  scores, 
as  represented  by  the  vertical  bars  on  the  Educational  Profile 
Charts,  see  page  53  of  the  1927  Manual  of  Directions,  Revised. 

Class  Record 

"There  is  provided  in  each  package  of  Examinations  a 
Class  Record  which  may  be  used  if  desired  to  bring  together  on 
one  sheet  the  complete  record  of  scores  of  the  pupils  of  a  grade 
or  class  for  convenient  reference.  The  names  may  be  entered 
either  alphabetically  or  in  order  of  Composite  Score,  according 
to  preference.  The  data  called  for  may  be  taken  from  the  summary 
page  of  the  Examination." 
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Materials 


1.  Packages  of  ink-print  material  for  the  tests.  Each 
package  contains  20  copies  of  the  5  numbers 
of  that  Set,  one  set  to  a  package.  It  also 
contains  diagnostic  charts  and  directions 
for  giving  and  scoring.  There  must  he  one 
test  sheet  to  each  child,  and,  if  diagnostic 
charts  are  used,  one  of  them  to  each  child. 
Each  teacher  should  also  have  packages  of 
the  Sets  which  are  meant  for  the  grades  just 
below  and  just  above  her  own. 

These  packages  may  be  purchased  from  The 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
111. 


2.  Braille  copies  of  the  tests.  Each  teacher  should  be 
supplied  with  at  least  one  Braille  copy  for 
every  four  children,  for  the  Set  meant  for 
her  grade  and  for  the  Sets  just  below  and 
just  above.  These  may  be  obtained  on  the 
school  quotas  at  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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THE  GRAY  ORAL  READING  CHECK  TESTS 
(Adapted  for  Use  with  the  Blind.) 


The  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests  require  only  a 
minimum  amount  of  change  to  fit  them  for  use  with  blind  children. 
Whereas  the  seeing  child  reads  from  a  printed  page  which  dupli- 
cates the  one  held  by  the  teacher,  the  blind  child  reads  from  a 
Braille  sheet  containing  exactly  the  same  selection  as  does  the 
teacher's  ink-print  copy.  The  directions  given  to  blind  children 
are  identical  with  those  given  to  seeing  children.  The  norms  for 
errors  are  the  same  for  both  blind  and  seeing  pupils.  The  time 
standards,  however,  are  necessarily  different.  One  change  has 
been  made  in  the  scoring.  (Cf .  Tables  5  and  6  with  note  under 
Tables.)  These  are  the  only  changes  necessary  to  make  the  Gray 
Oral  Reading  Check  Tests  fair  to  blind  pupils. 

The  papers  of  those  children  who  were  known  to  have  a 
degree  of  vision  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  read  print  were 
excluded  from  the  final  results.  This  was  done  so  as  to  avoid 
any  possible  effect  which  these  papers  might  have  on  the  norms. 
In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  as  to  the  influence  which  these 
papers  of  sight  readers  would  have  exerted  on  the  results  as  a 
whole,  medians  were  figured  for  tests  which  had  been  received 
prior  to  July  1,  1926;  first,  irrespective  of  the  degree  of 
sight  of  the  pupils  taking  the  tests,  and  then  excluding  those 
known  to  have  sufficient  sight  for  reading  purposes.  It  was  t 
surprise  to  find  that  the  medians  obtained  were  identical  in 
every  instance,  below  the  seventh  grade.  In  that  grade  the 
median  number  of  errors  on  the  first  paragraph  of  Set  IV,  No.  1 
was  3  instead  of  2.  The  figures  for  grade  eight  showed  wide 
variations.  The  reason  for  these  unexpected  results  is  not 
certain, since  some  of  the  children  who  usually  read  with  their 
eyes  were  required  to  read  the  Braille  of  the  Gray  test  with 
fcheir  fingers  while  others  were  allowed  to  read  with  their  eyes. 

The  papers  of  all  children  who  omitted  one  or  more 
lines  of  Braille,  in  their  reading,  were  excluded  in  calculating 
the  final  results. 

Directions  for  Giving  and  Scoring  the 

Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests 

(Quoted  entire  from  the  Directions  Sheet  accompanying  these  tests.) 

Purpose;   The  purposes  of  the  Standardized  Oral  Reading  C£eck 
Tests  are  (a)  to  secure  accurate  measures  at  frequent  intervals 
of  the  progress  of  pupils  in  rate  and  accuracy  of  oral  reading, 
and  (b)  to  secure  detailed  information  which  will  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  specific  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  poor  readers 
encounter. 

Description  of  Tests;   These  tests  include  passages  at  four  levels 
of  difficulty  appropriate  for  the  following  grades; 
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Set  I  First  Grade 

Set  II  Second  and  Third  Grades 

Set  III  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades 

Set  IV  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

Each  set  contains  five  tests  of  approximately  equal 
difficulty.  The  tests  of  a  set  are  numbered  in  order  from  1 
to  5  inclusive.  Each  test  in  Set  I  contains  40  words  printed 
in  nine  short  lines.  Each  test  in  Set  II,  Set  III  and  Set  IV 
contains  three  paragraphs  of  fifty  words  each. 

Administration  of  Tests:   Test  No.  1  of  a  set  appropriate  for 
a  particular  grade  should  be  given  when  testing  one  or  more 
pupils  who  are  encountering  difficulty  in  reading.  The  re- 
maining tests  of  the  set  can  then  be  given  in  order  at  intervals 
of  two,  three  or  four  weeks.  Progress  in  both  rate  and  accuracy 
should  be  noted. 

When  testing  a  pupil  who  is  seriously  retarded  in 
reading,  give  Test  No.  1  of  that  set  which  the  pupil  can  read 
in  not  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  standard  rate  for 
the  lowest  grade  for  which  the  test  is  appropriate.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  give  more  than  one  test  before  the  appropriate  set 
can  be  determined.  If  individual  instruction  is  provided  the 
remaining  tests  in  the  set  can  be  given  in  order  at  intervals 
of  two  or  more  weeks.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  surpasses  the  standards 
in  both  rate  and  accuracy  of  the  highest  grade  for  which  a  given 
set  is  appropriate,  he  should  be  given  Test  No.  1  of  the  next 
set,  provided  he  is  still  below  the  standard  for  his  grade. 
After  each  test,  a  pupil* s  progress  in  both  rate  and  accuracy 
should  be  considered,  and  appropriate  remedial  instruction 
provided. 

Directions  for  Giving  the  Tests:   1.  Pupils  should  be  tested 
individually  in  a  quiet  place  where  they  will  be  free  from  dis- 
tractions and  where  other  pupils  will  not  hear  the  reading. 

2.  When  everything  is  in  readiness  to  begin,  hand 
the  pupil  a  copy  of  a  test  and  give  the  following  directions: 
"I  want  you  to  read  this  story  to  me.  Begin  reading  when  I  say 
iBegln1.  Stop  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  until  I  say  'Next1. 
If  you  find  some  hard  words,  read  them  as  well  as  you  can  with- 
out help  and  continue  reading,"   In  case  a  pupil  hesitates 
several  seconds  on  a  difficult  word,  pronounce  it  for  him  and 
mark  it  as  mispronounced. 

(Omit  the  third  sentence  of  the  directions  when 
giving  the  tests  of  Set  I.) 

3.  While  a  pupil  is  reading,  record  on  a  separate  ink- 
print  test  sheet  the  time  required  to  read  each  paragraph  and 
the  errors  made# 

a)  The  time  record  is  secured  by  noting  the  exact 
second  at  which  the  pupil  begins  reading  a  paragraph  and  the 
time  when  he  completes  it.  The  number  of  seconds  required  to 
read  the  paragraph  should  be  recorded  in  the  margin  to  the  right 
of  the  paragraph. 
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b)   In  order  to  illustrate  clearly  the  character  of 
the  errors  and  the  method  of  recording  them,  the  following 
paragraph  is  inserted: 

The  sun  pierced  into  mylarge  windows.     It  was  the  opening  of  Octo- 
ber, and  the^ky  was(b^a  dazzling  blue.     I  Jooked  out  of  my  window^and) 
down    the   street.      The   white   hous<$  of   the   long?  st&ight   street   were 
(ajnost  painful   to   the  eyes.     The  clear  atmosphere  al)5\ved   full   play  ^o  , 
the  sun's   brightness. 

If  a  word  is  wholly  mispronounced,  underline  it  as 
in  the  case  of  "atmosphere."  If  a  portion  of  a  word  is  mis- 
pronounced, mark  appropriately  as  indicated  above,  for  example, 
"pierced"  pronounced  in  two  syllables;  sounding  long  a  in 
"dazzling;"  omitting  the  s  in  "houses,"  the  al  in  "almost," 
or  the  r  in  "straight."  Omitted  words  are  marked  as  in  the 
case  of  "of"  and  "and;"  substitutions  as  in  the  case  of  "many" 
for  "my;"  insertions  as  in  the  case  of  "clear;"  and  repetitions 
as  in  the  case  of  "to  the  sun's."  Two  or  more  words  should 
be  repeated  to  count  as  a  repetition. 

Record  the  exact  nature  of  each  error  as  nearly  as 
you  can.  When  you  are  unable  to  define  clearly  the  specific 
character  of  an  error,  underline  the  word  or  portion  of  the 
word  mispronounced.  Be  sure  you  put  down  a  mark  for  each 
error.  In  case  you  are  not  sure  than  an  error  was  made,  give 
the  pupil  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  If  the  pupil  has  a  slight 
foreign  accent,  distinguish  carefully  between  this  difficulty 
and  real  errors. 

As  soon  as  a  test  has  been  completed  write  the  pupil's 
name  and  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  test  sheet.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  test  sheet  record  the  total  number  of  seconds  required  to 
complete  the  test;  also  the  total  number  of  errors  made.  On  the 
back  of  the  test  sheet,  record  significant  facts  concerning  the 
pupil's  reading  which  will  be  valuable  in  understanding  his 
difficulties.  For  directions  concerning  the  more  detailed  study 
of  the  pupil's  errors  see  directions  on  the  back  of  the  Individual 
Record  Sheet. 

Standard  Scores:  The  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests 
have  been  revised  three  times  after  each  test  of  a  set  was  given 
to  no  less  than  one  hundred  twenty  pupils  each  time.  Although 
the  standard  scores  for  rate  and  accuracy  which  follow  are  more 
or  less  tentative,  they  may  be  used  as  reliable  guides  in  study- 
ing the  progress  of  pupils.  The  standard  scores  for  rate 
indicate  the  total  number  of  seconds  required  to  read  the  selec- 
tion of  a  test.  The  standard  scores  for  accuracy  indicate  the 
total  number  of  errors  made  in  reading  the  selection  of  a  test. 
The  standard  scores  for  both  speed  and  accuracy  are  the  same 
for  each  test  of  a  given  set.   In  the  table  which  follows  the 
columns  headed  R  contain  rate  records  and  the  columns  headed 
E  contain  the  records  of  errors. 
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Table  5.   Cra.y  Oral  Reading  Check  Test 

Standards  for  Pupils  with  Sight 


GRADES 

,   I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VP 

VJTT 

Stt 

1 

R 
76 

f 

t- 

H 

E 

B 

£ 

S 

z_ 

a 

e_ 

K 

J&. 

& 

E- 

NMyw 

II 

1J2 

6 

63 

3 

* 

? 

I11 
IV 

6 

S& 

4 

55 

3 

1 

69 

6 

164 

5 

60 

4 

Tabic  6.   Gray  Oral  Readily  Cheek  Tests 

Standards  for  j»upns  without  Sight 


GRADES 

— i 

■ 

JI 

Ii 

LI 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vii 

rvm 

set 

ii 

£ 

R 

E 

R 

E 

R 

E 

R 

E 

R 

E 

ft 

E. 

■r 

p 

i 

W 

5 

Gi 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

KWxear 

IT 

L3I 

6 

H3 

3 

\u 

z 

HI 
IV 

ISO 

6 

137 

4- 

3 

6 

l«0 

* 

ibi 

4- 

Note:   (Because  of  the  fact  that  the  skipping  of  a  whole  line 
occurs  so  frequently  among  blind  readers  it  is  thought  wise  to 
penalize  those  readers  for  it.  Otherwise  the  careless  pupil1 s 
record  is  made  to  appear  much  better  than  it  really  is.  To 
find  the  average  length  of  time  required  "by  the  pupil  to  read 
one  line,  divide  his  total  time  by  the  number  of  lines  he  actu- 
ally read,  then  add  this  amount  to  that  total  time*  Count  the 
omission  of  the  line  as  one  error.) 

In  every  package  of  The  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests 
will  be  found  Individual  Record  Sheets  which  are  extremely 
valuable  to  the  teacher.  They  make  pbssible  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  oral  reading  faults  of  the_  pupil,  as  well  as  a  method 
of  checking  his  progress  in  overcoming  these  faults.  Page  38 
gives  a  reproduction  of  one  of  these  Individual  Record  Sheets, 
Progressive  Analysis  of  Errors  in  Oral  Reading. 


Individual  Record  Sheet:  Directions  for  Use 

The  following  paragraphs  have  been  quoted  verbatim 
from  the  back  of  the  Individual  Record  Sheet. 

Purpose :   The  purpose  of  the  individual  record  sheet  is  to 
provide  appropriate  blanks  on  which  to  record  the  results  of 
a  progressive  analysis  of  errors  in  oral  reading.   Spaces  are 
provided  for  errors  made  in  each  of  the  five  Standardized  Oral 
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Reading  Check  Tests  of  a  given  set  and  for  errors  made  in 
daily  reading  exercises  between  the  time  of  each  standardized 
check  test.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  analysis  of  the  errors 
made  by  pupils  in  reading  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  their 
difficulties. 

Use  of  Record  Sheet:  As  soon  as  Test  No.  1  of  a  set  appropriate 
for  a  pupil  has  been  given,  a  careful  analysis  should  be  made  of 
the  errors.  As  errors  are  distinguished,  dots  should  be  placed 
in  the  column  headed  No.  1  opposite  the  names  of  the  errors  in 
the  list  which  best  describe  them.  Use  the  blank  lines  for 
errors  which  pupils  encounter  and  which  are  not  characterized 
by  the  terms  used  on  the  record  sheet.  As  soon  as  the  errors 
have  been  classified,  the  dots  should  be  counted  and  the  ap- 
propriate number  recorded  in  column  No.  1.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  should  suggest  to  the  teacher  the  kinds  of  errors  in 
oral  reading  which  the  pupil  encounters  most  frequently. 

Following  the  giving  of  Test  No.  1,  remedial  instruc- 
tion should  be  provided  for  two  or  three  weeks.  During  this 
period  the  teacher  should  assign  each  day  a  passage  of  fift^ 
or  more  words  which  will  serve  as  a  test.  The  errors  should 
be  recorded  by  means  of  dots  in  the  column  headed  "Daily" 
immediately  to  the  right  of  column  No.  1.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  or  three  weeks  considerable  evidence  will  have  accumulated 
concerning  the  errors  which  the  pupil  makes.  As  the  remedial 
instruction  and  testing  go  forward,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
change  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individuals  most  effectively. 

At  intervals  of  two,  three  or  four  weeks  additional 
forms  of  The  Standardized  Check  Tests  should  be  given.  Each 
test  should  be  followed  by  a  period  of  instruction  and  daily 
testing.  This  procedure  should  be  continued  until  the  specific 
nature  of  a  pupil fs  difficulties  is  clearly  understood  and 
satisfactory  improvement  has  been  made. 
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No.  of  Set  Used. 


INDIVIDUAL  RECORD  SHEET 
Progressive  Analysis  of  Errors  in  Oral  Reading 

Pupil's  Name — Age- Grade. 


Types  of  Errors 

No.1 

Duly 

No.2 

D*ily 

No.  3 

Daily 

No.  i 

Duly 

No.  5 

0* 

I.  Individual  Wobds 

— 

a.  Monosyllabic  Words 









...._ 



....„ 





2.  Vowel       

— 







...... 



b.  Polysyllabic  Words 

3.  Omit  syllable 

...... 





...... 

— 



...... 



...... 



.._.. 



— - 

( 

~~ 

...... 



..._ 

...... 



...... 

.        er^oe^....... ....... ............. 

II.  Gboups  of  Words 

2.  Add  words  to  complete  meaning  according  to  fancy 

4.  Insert  two  or  more  words 

5.  Omit  two  or  more  words 

6.  Substitute  two  or  more  words 

..... 





— 



■~~ 



( 

/Rate 

— 





~~ 

Pupil's  test  records  _ 

(Errors 

/Rate 

„__ 

Standard  Scores  for  the  Grades  _ 

(Errors 

Date  of  Each  Test 

39 
Part  III. 

Questions  Suggested  by  the  Teat  Kesulta 

The  blind  child  is  not  going  from  school  to  a  community 
sucn  as  that  described  by  Wells  in  his  "Country  of  the  Blind." 
Whether  or  not  he  has  been  trained  to  adapt  himself  to  it,  he 
enters  a  society  composed  almost  entirely  of  seeing  people  with 
whom  he  must  compete  both  economically  and  socially.   If  our  plans 
for  fitting  the  blind  child  to  become  a  satisfactory  member  of  a 
seeing  community  are  to  be  successful,  they  must  influence  all 
phases  of  the  child1 s  life,  including  his  educational  experience. 
In  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  both  teacher  and  pupil  must 
learn  to  judge  the  child's  achievements  according  to  standards 
already  determined  for  the  seeing.  Of  course,  every  teacher  of 
the  blind  will  realize  that  this  impartiality  is  much  easier  to 
preach  than  to  practice. 

Most  teachers  of  blind  children  have  spent  either  the 
whole  or  major  part  of  their  teaching  lives  working  with  blind 
children.  In  spite  of  themselves,  what  their  blind  pupils  have 
done  becomes  their  standard  for  what  blind  pupils  can  do.   It  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  this  bias  in  thinking  unless  deliber- 
ate and  conscious  efforts  are  made  frequently  by  the  teachers  to 
correct  their  own  perspectives  and  that  of  the  children,  by  the 
regular  use  of  impartial  measurements  of  many  sorts.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  ways  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  the  adaptation  of 
standardized  educational  tests  whose  scores  have  been  found  to 
be  highly  reliable  in  placing  age  and  grade  attainments  for 
seeing  children. 

In  the  leading  public  and  private  schools  in  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  work  covered  by  each  grade  on  the 
fundamental  subjects  has  been  made  fairly  uniform.  A  seventh 
grade  in  one  school  corresponds  so  closely  to  the  seventh  grade 
in  another  that  a  pupil  transferred  from  one  such  school  to 
another  is  not  subject  to  serious  loss  of  credits.  Few  schools 
for  the  blind  have  kept  pace  with  the  best  schools  for  the  seeing 
in  this  respect.  Among  the  many  reasons  for  this  tardiness  is 
the  ever-present  difficulty  of  experiment  with  nothing  but 
special  classes  —  and  nearly  every  grade  in  every  school  for 
the  blind  is  a  special  class.  The  number  of  pupils  is  small, 
yet  the  variety  of  their  physical  and  mental  possibilities  is 
great.  In  the  primary  departments  differences  in  grade  content 
are  marked.  One  school  may  precede  its  first  grade  work  with 
two  or  more  years  in  the  kindergarten,  thus  postponing  the 
teaching  of  reading.  Another  school  may  also  require  one  or 
more  years  of  kindergarten  training  before  entrance  into  the 
first  grade,  yet  the  children  may  have  started  reading  during 
their  first  week  of  school.   In  some  schools  writing  is  also 
taught  throughout  the  kindergarten  years.  Other  schools  combine 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  work,  and  start  classes  in  reading 
during  the  first  school  weeks. 
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Whatever  degree  of  attainment  in  school  subjects 
has  been  found  reasonable  for  seeing  children  should  also  be 
considered  reasonable  for  blind  children  of  corresponding 
ability.  This  is  particularly  true  of  grade  standards.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  we  should  demand  better  results  in 
grade  performance  than  is  expected  of  seeing  children  until 
we  have  improved  our  teaching  methods  sufficiently  to  raise 
the  educational  age  standards  of  our  pupils  considerably. 
The  rather  surprising  results  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  possibly  been  grading  our  pupils 
too  low.   Since  they  seem  to  be  practically  on  a  par  with 
seeing  children  in  the  accuracy  of  their  oral  reading,  the 
supposition  presents  itself  that  we  have  been  grading  children 
according  to  their  oral  reading  ability,  which  is  often  nothing 
more  than  word-calling,  rather  than  by  their  silent  reading 
ability,  which  demands  actual  understanding  of  material  read. 

In  one  important  respect  achievement  by  blind 
children  must  be  judged  by  a  different  set  of  norms  from  that 
obtaining  for  seeing  children.  This  is  in  the  matter  of  time. 
No  way  has  yet  been  found  of  eliminating  such  mechanical  dis- 
abilities as  are  presented  by  the  unavoidable  cumber someness  of 
Braille  reading  and  writing.  This  impediment  can  be  reduced, 
but  probably  not  eliminated.  For  this  reason  rate  standards 
for  blind  children,  on  material  involving  the  reading  or  writing 
of  Braille,  must  necessarily  differ  from  those  established  for 
seeing  children. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  discourage  the  use  of  type- 
writers by  pupils  taking  educational  tests.  The  principal 
reason  is  that  the  introduction  of  typewriting  varies  in  the 
different  schools  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  grade. 
Another  important  reason  is  that  the  pupils  themselves  cannot 
correct  errors  made  on  the  typewriter.  Mistakes  which  seeing 
children  are  at  liberty  to  erase  must  either  be  allowed  to  stay 
on  the  papers  or  else  the  teacher  must  turn  her  attention  from 
the  class  as  a  whole  to  the  correcting  of  the  mistakes  of  in- 
dividuals • 

Standardized  test  scores  expressed  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional and  subject  ages  are  of  particular  value  to  educators  of 
the  blind,  but  are  susceptible  to  misinterpretation  because  of 
the  frequently  wide  discrepancies  which  are  to  be  found  between 
chronological  age  and  educational  age  attainment*. 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  educational  age  norms 
it  is  necessary  to  test  large  numbers  of  approximately  normal 
children  of  each  age.  The  authors  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  used  the  records  of  almost  ten  thousand  such  children 
(Cf.  Manual  p.  43)  Because  of  the  wide  range  of  chronological 
ages  within  the  different  grades  and  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  tests  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  postpone  the  establishment  of  educational 
age  norms  for  the  blind  until  passage  of  time  and  school  pro- 
motions make  possible  the  collection  of  more  data.   Since  a 
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large  majority  of  blind  children  are  chronologically  retarded 
a  few  years,  educational  age  norms  for  both  blind  and  seeing 
pupils  will  be  helpful  to  instructors  of  the  blind  for  many 
years  to  come. 

However,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  educator  of 
the  blind  the  most  important  duty  of  subject  or  educational 
age  norms  is  to  make  clear  how  the  individual  blind  child 
compares  with  seeing  children  of  his  own  chronological  age, 
Whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  require  of  the  blind  child  seeing 
standards  of  age  achievement  is  a  matter  which  is  discussed 
with  equal  force  by  people  of  opposite  convictions.  Nevertheless, 
the  blind  child  would  probably  profit  materially  in  his  later 
social  and  economic  life  by  keeping  pace  with  seeing  pupils  in 
the  fundamental  school  subjects. 

Interesting  results  were  obtained  during  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests  and  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test,  which  it  will  profit  us  to  study.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Gray  tests  are  given  individually,  it  was 
comparatively  easy  for  the  examiner  to  eliminate  the  test 
results  of  those  whose  disabilities  other  than  blindness  would 
most  seriously  affect  the  fairness  of  the  total  results.  Out 
of  approximately  560  oral  reading  tests  only  about  395  could 
be  used  in  obtaining  the  final  figures.  Some  of  the  causes  for 
exclusion  of  test  results  were:  partial  paralysis  of  the  hands, 
loss  of  the  fore-fingers,  extreme  speech  defects,  use  of  the 
eyes  in  Braille  reading,  skipping  lines  in  the  test  selection, 
recent  changing  from  American  Braille  or  New  York  Point  to 
Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  arid  lack  of  sufficient  Braille 
reading  experience  because  of  recent  blinding. 

Even  after  such  a  culling  of  the  available  data, 
however,  we  find  the  rate  of  reading  still  varies  widely  within 
each  grade.  The  greatest  variation  is  in  the  second  grade.  Out 
of  the  fifty -eight  scores  which  we  have  for  this  grade,  the 
fastest  is  70  seconds  and  the  slowest  is  626  seconds,  on  a 
selection  from  Set  I.  Although  six  of  these  pupils  made  no 
mistakes  at  all,  six  others  made  fifteen  or  more.  Of  the 
seventy-two  scores  for  Grade  V,  Set  III,  the  best  rate  is  72 
seconds  and  the  poorest  is  244  seconds,  and  the  scores  vary 
from  none  to  fourteen.  In  Grade  VII,  Set  IV,  the  best  speed 
was  58  seconds  and  the  poorest  was  360  seconds.  Nevertheless, 
since  the  middle  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  are 
grouped  fairly  closely  around  the  medians  for  their  grades  in 
both  rate  and  accuracy,  further  revision  of  the  results  would 
probably  not  yield  figures  varying  widely  from  those  given  on 
page  thirty -six. 

No  correlation  whatsoever  is  to  be  found  between  in- 
telligence quotients  and  degree  of  success  on  these  oral  reading 
tests.  Reference  to  the  age -grade  table  on  Page  50  will  explain 
why  this  is  so.  Even  among  seeing  children  success  in  oral 
reading  would  be  an  unreliable  criterion  of  mental  ability. 
There  is  some  positive  correlation,  however,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  seeing  children  do  keep  up  to  grade 
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STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 

Figure   1.     Comparison  of  Scores  for  the  Blind  with  the  Norms 

for  the  Seeing:      Primary  Examination.     Blind  -  ■ 
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Stanford  Achievement  Teat 


Figure  2     Comparison  of  Scores  for  Blind  with  Norms  for  Seeing 
by  Grades,  for  Reading  Totals  and  Paragraph  Meaning} 
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for  their  chronological  age.  Few  public  schools  have  first 
grades  J.n  which  ages  range  from  just  eight  to  almost  thirteen, 
yet  this  is  a  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Among  the  errors  which  most  impressed  the  scorers  of 
these  tests  was  that  of  skipping  one  or  more  whole  lines  of 
Braille,  It  was  interesting  to  see  how  many  children  who  thus 
skipped  a  line  could  go  blissfully  on,  quite  unaware  of  the  lack 
of  sense  in  what  they  read.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  fact  that  tests  on  which  a  line  had  been  omitted  were  not 
included  in  the  adaptation.  The  omission  of  a  line  counts  as 
only  one  error,  yet  the  pupil fs  rate  score  is  greatly  benefited 
by  that  error.  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes  has  suggested  that  for  practical 
class-room  purposes,  we  make  these  papers  comparable  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  class  by  penalizing  the  pupil  on  his  rate 
score.  This  consists  in  dividing  the  pupil's  total  rate  by  the 
number  of  lines  he  actually  read,  in  order  to  find  out  how  long 
it  takes  him  to  read  one  line,  then  adding  this  amount  to  the 
total  score  as  many  times  as  he  has  omitted  lines.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  device  for  the  classroom  teacher 
to  use  when  comparing  the  pupils  in  her  class  on  oral  reading 
results. 

The  skipping  of  a  line  of  Braille  is  a  very  easy  thing 
for  anyone  to  do,  to  say  nothing  of  the  young  beginner  who  has 
not  yet  mastered  the  art  of  keeping  his  place  on  the  page. 
Except  in  the  few  cases  where  the  omission  of  a  line  does  not 
spoil  the  sense  of  the  selection,  such  an  omission  does,  however, 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  is  word-calling  rather 
than  actually  reading. 

Two  other  characteristics  of  the  reading  done  in  these 
tests  stand  out  as  being  perhaps  intensified  by  the  mechanics  of 
Braille  reading.  These  are  the  substitution  of  one  word  for 
another,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  words  and  phrases.  More 
than  890  word-substitutions  were  made  in  the  560  test  records 
that  we  have.  No  count  has  been  made  of  the  many  letter  and 
part-word  substitutions.  When  studying  over  the  results  on 
these  tests  one  is  increasingly  impressed  by  the  unreliability 
of  oral  reading  as  a  criterion  for  actual  reading  ability  — 
that  is,  for  comprehension  of  material  read.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  substituted  words  have  slight  connection  with  the  thought 
of  the  phrase  or  sentence  in  which  they  occur.  There  are,  of 
course,  few  substitutions  which  result  in  such  a  complete  change 
of  meaning  as  does  that  of  the  pupil  whose  robin  "grits  his 
teeth"  when  he  should  have  been  "calling  his  mate."  However, 
we  have,  in  this  indulgence  in  substitution  of  one  word  for 
another,  still  more  evidence  that  oral  reading  does  often  consist 
of  nothing  but  word  calling. 

Such  oral  reading  is  not  conducive  to  that  proper  ap- 
preciation of  literature  which  means  so  much  to  many  blind  people, 
The  children  are  too  intent  on  the  Braille  itself  to  notice 
whether  they  are  speaking  sense  or  nonsense.  They  have  not 
become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  general  form  of  Braille 
words  and  phrases  to  travel  safely  over  them  without  watching 
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each  step.  Yet  they  try  to  speed  along  just  the  same,  with 
results  that  are  sometimes  pitiful. 

The  great  frequency  with  which  words,  phrases  and 
even  whole  lines  are  repeated  may  also  be  explained  in  part 
by  the  need  which  the  child  feels  for  concentrating  on  the 
Braille  itself.  They  may  particularly  account  for  the  number 
of  single  words  which  were  repeated.  However,  it  is  so  easy 
for  any  child,  whether  or  not  he  lacks  sight,  to  form  the  habit 
of  repeating  what  he  reads,  that  most  of  the  repetitions  en- 
countered on  this  test  may  be  the  result  of  a  careless  habit. 
For  instance,  it  is  probably  carelessness  which  makes  one  pupil 
repeat  thirteen  separate  words  at  least  once,  when  he  had  no 
errors  at  all  that  would  count  against  his  score. 

Children  frequently  had  trouble  with  the  following 
words:  hidden,  striped,  turf,  nest  and  kitten.  Striped  was 
pronounced  stripped,  probably  because  of  their  unfamiliarity 
with  the  word  in  its  printed  form.  Kitten  became  kitty  perhaps 
because  the  latter  is  the  form  usually  found  in  primers •   It 
is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  hiding  should  be  substituted  for 
hidden.  Possibly  further  investigation  will  reveal  the  tendency 
of  finger  readers  to  disregard  the  end  of  a  word  in  their  haste 
to  get  to  the  next.  The  children  who  exchanged  surf  for  turf 
and  next  for  nest  may  have  been  troubled  by  the  Braille  but  were 
certainly  not  troubled  by  the  meaning. 

On  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests  we  found  that, 
although  our  pupils  required  from  two  to  three  times  as  many 
seconds  to  read  a  given  selection  as  do  seeing  children,  the 
majority  of  them  proved  to  be  at  grade  in  accuracy  of  oral 
reading.  This  favorable  comparison  between  the  blind  and  the 
seeing,  in  grade  achievement  is  also  noticeable  in  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  results.   In  fact,  the  children  in  the  second 
grade  and  the  first  half  of  the  third  grade  not  only  reached, 
but  considerably  exceeded  the  norms  for  seeing  children  of 
those  grades.  (Cf.  Fig.  3.) 

The  grade  curves  on  pages  42,43  and  50  need  a  word  of 
explanation.   It  must  be  understood  that  these  curves  are  made 
from  figures  which  are  tentative  only.  They  have  been  presented 
here,  however,  because  in  spite  of  all  their  faults  and  limita- 
tions they  do  furnish  us  with  some  general  information  which 
raises  important  questions.  The  scores  arranged  by  half-years 
were  obtained  by  averaging  all  scores  for  each  test  given  prior 
to  the  fifth  and  the  first  months  of  the  school  year.  The  half- 
year  norms  quoted  in  Table  1  on  page  24  are  the  scores  which 
children  should  be  able  to  make  by  the  end  of  a  half-year  of 
work.  Stated  somewhat  differently,  they  are  the  scores  which 
children  should  be  able  to  make  if  they  are  to  pass  satisfactorily 
on  to  another  half-year  of  work.   Since  many  of  the  blind  pupils 
whose  scores  are  included  in  our  results  were  tested  early  in 
the  half-year  period,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  number  of  them 
compare  even  more  favorably,  as  individuals,  with  the  norms  for 
the  seeing  than  the  curves  would  seem  to  indicate.  As  all  of 
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the  testing  in  any  one  school  was  usually  done  within  a  period 
of  from  three  to  five  weeks,  the  figures  for  the  different  half- 
years  are  based  chiefly  on  results  from  different  groups  of 
schools.   It  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  if  we  had 
been  able  to  do  all  of  the  testing  during  the  fourth  and  ninth 
months  of  the  school  year.  Disarrangements  of  the  schedules 
during  these  months  would  be  most  inconvenient  for  the  schools, 
however. 

One  other  explanation  is  necessary  regarding  the  data 
presented  here.  Had  we  included  in  the  figures  for  the  reading 
scores  only  those  scores  of  pupils  who  had  taken  all  three 
reading  tests,  the  total  reading  scores  for  the  blind,  as  given 
in  these  curves,  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  three  separate 
reading  scores  given  here.  Such  a  limitation  would  have  seriously 
reduced  the  number  of  scores  available  for  figuring  the  results 
of  the  separate  reading  tests,  and  so  would  have  reduced  their 
reliability.  The  figures  for  the  total  reading  scores  on  these 
curves  are  obtained  from  this  smaller  number  of  individual 
scores,  and  are  therefore  somewhat  less  reliable  than  are  the 
scores  for  the  separate  reading  tests.  However,  the  total 
reading  score  for  each  grade  has  been  found  to  vary  by  only  a 
few  points  from  the  sum  of  the  averages  for  each  grade  of  the 
separate  reading  tests.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
total  reading  scores  have  some  degree  of  reliability,  at  least. 

Just  as  it  was  found  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
fairness  and  accuracy,  to  exclude  a  number  of  the  scores  re- 
ceived on  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests,  so  on  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Tests,  many  papers  were  found  to  be  unusable  and 
were  therefore  excluded  from  the  data.  Lack  of  writing  exper- 
ience was  the  chief  stumbling  block,  especially  for  the  second 
and  third  grade  pupils.  Even  in  the  upper  grades  pupils  were 
found  who  had  very  recently  lost  their  sight  and  had  not  yet 
become  proficient  in  Braille  reading  and  writing.  The  papers 
of  those  children  who  are  eye -readers  as  well  as  finger-readers 
were  not  excluded  on  these  tests,  since  the  speed  of  the  reading 
is  of  minor  importance.  Whenever  we  could  be  sure  that  children 
were  primarily  eye -readers,  we  have  omitted  their  results  from 
the  data. 

The  papers  that  were  finally  used  cover  1316  separate 
and  individual  tests,  furnishing  1669  scores  divided  as  follows: 

Paragraph  Meaning 339 

Sentence  Meaning -323 

Word  Meaning 296 

Total  Reading  Score 253 

Dictation 358 

It  would  not  be  scientific  to  base  unqualified  asser- 
tions upon  such  a  limited  number  of  results.  The  scores  which 
have  been  found,  however,  have  given  us  much  food  for  thought, 
and  can  be  made  to  serve  both  the  superintendent  and  the  teacher 
quite  satisfactorily  until  more  reliable  figures  are  available. 
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Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  curves  in  Figure  3 
discovers  in  them  two  distinguishing  features.   One  is  that 
the  first  three  curves  are  surprisingly  irregular.  This  ir- 
regularity becomes  insignificant  in  the  upper  grades.  The 
other  characteristic  is  that  the  scores  for  the  blind  keep 
close  to  those  for  the  seeing  except  in  the  second  grade  and 
in  the  first  half  of  the  third  grade.  Blind  pupils  in  these 
three  half  years  would  appear  to  be  from  one  to  two  grades 
ahead  of  seeing  children  in  silent  reading  ability.  It  is 
noticeable  that  this  difference  has  disappeared  by  the  end 
of  the  third  grade.  The  curves  for  the  Advanced  Examination, 
which  are  not  given  here,  show  that  from  the  third  grade 
through  the  eighth  grade  the  curves  for  the  blind  are  not 
only  less  irregular  from  test  to  test  but  keep  closer  to 
established  norms  for  the  seeing,  from  grade  to  grade. 

The  curves  in  Figure  4  show  the  same  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  blind  pupils  to  excel  during  the  second  grade,  to 
drop  back  during  the  second  half  of  the  third  grade  and  there- 
after to  remain  approximately  at  grade  in  silent  reading 
ability.  The  curves  for  the  Sentence  Meaning  and  Word  Meaning 
Tests,  (not  given  here)  show  the  same  characteristics  as  do 
those  for  Paragraph  Meaning,  although  in  a  less  striking  degree. 

In  Figure  5  are  given  the  curves  showing  the  progress 
of  blind  children  in  spelling,  as  they  advance  through  the 
grades,  in  comparison  with  seeing  children  of  the  same  grades. 

Although  from  the  point  of  view  of  grade  achievement 
it  looks  as  though  teachers  and  superintendents  in  schools  for 
the  blind  were  maintaining  at  least  as  high  standards  of  at- 
tainment in  reading  and  in  spelling  as  are  prevalent  in  schools 
for  the  seeing,  nevertheless,  the  curves  in  Figures  3,  4,  and 
5  do  present  us  with  a  few  problems  which  need  further  study. 
For  instance,  we  need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  superiority 
of  the  blind  pupils  in  the  second  and  third  grades  is  character- 
istic of  all  schools  for  the  blind  or  only  of  the  few  that  are 
represented  in  our  figures  for  those  grades.  If  this  is  a 
general  condition,  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  country,  we  need  to  know  whether  it  represents  special 
excellence  in  the  teaching  methods,  special  diligence  and  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  children,  or  too  many  years  spent  by 
the  children  in  the  same  grades.  The  last  possibility  would 
offer  the  best  explanation  for  the  drop  in  grade  achievement 
in  the  fourth  grade  where  the  content  of  readers  makes  greater 
demands  on  the  child* s  ability  to  read  constructively  and  to 
control  his  attention  for  long  periods  of  time. 

One  other  thought  presents  itself,  after  an  inspection 
of  the  curves  given  here.  Because  of  the  potentialities  for  a 
wide  use  of  reading  by  blind  people,  is  there  a  possibility  that 
we  should  rearrange  our  schedules  in  order  to  allow  for  sufficient 
reading  experience  to  keep  the  scores  for  blind  children  well 
above  those  for  seeing  children  throughout  the  grades?  Or 
should  we  devote  less  time  to  formal  reading  drill,  and  more  to 
general  reading  in  other  subjects? 
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We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  chronological 
and  subject  age  ratings  of  blind  children  as   they  compare  with 
the  norms  for  seeing  children*     For  many  years   the  directors  of 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  have  realized  that  there  was 
too  great  a  range  of  chronological  ages  within  the  different 
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grades  of  their  schools.  There  has  been  general  agreement  that 
something  should  be  done  to  improve  this  state  of  affairs,  but 
because  of  the  difficulties  involved  few  changes  have  actually 
been  made. 


One  such  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  few  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  are  in  a  position  to  exclude  those  pupils 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  failed  to  enter  school 
at  the  proper  age  but  who  later  apply  for  admission.  That  the 
schools  do  admit  or  retain,  pupils  of  quite  advanced  age  ^can  be 
easily  inferred  from  a  glance  at  Figures  6  and  7*  Yet  the 
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curricula  of  these  schools  are  arranged  on  the  theory  that 
pupils  within  any  given  grade  will  not  only  be  of  approximately 
equal  age,  but  will  also  be  of  approximately  the  same  age  as  are 
seeing  children  of  that  grade. 

In  a  few  schools  pupils  are  now  being  grouped  according 
to  mental  age  as  well  as  according  to  chronological  age  and  grade 
attainment*  This  represents  a  long  step  forward  in  the  direction 
of  considering  the  needs  of  the  individual  blind  pupil,  but  it 
is  only  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem. 

Within  a  few  months  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the  ap- 
proximate range  of  mental  ages  within  each  grade  as  compared  with 
the  chronological  and  educational  ages.  However,  even  if  it  is 
found  that  most  pupils  are  placed  in  the  proper  grades  according 
to  their  educational  achievement,  we  should  still  be  remiss  in 
our  failure  to  provide  for  them  according  to  their  degree  of 
physical  and  mental  maturity.  The  mentally  normal  pupil  of 
twenty-eight  and  the  equally  normal  child  of  fourteen  may  both 
have  reached  the  eight  grade  level  of  scholastic  achievement, 
yet  they  will  vary  widely  in  their  attitude  toward  their  work 
and  in  their  methods  of  study.  Consider  from  the  teacher !s 
point  of  view,  the  difficulties  confronting  her  when  she  has  to 
awaken  interest  in  a  group  of  sixth  graders  containing  a  mentally 
normal  twenty-five-year-old,  a  feeble-minded  eighteen-year-old, 
and  a  superior  eleven-year-old. 

In  any  good  public  school  system  the  presence  of  such 
diversity  within  one  class  would  draw  the  worried  attention  of 
the  superintendent,  yet,  even  in  good  schools  for  the  blind, 
pupils  of  such  essentially  different  capabilities  must  go  through 
the  grades  together,  to  the  disadvantage  of  each,  until  some  way 
has  been  found  of  experimenting  with  substitutes  for  the  now  pre- 
valent method  of  class  instruction  and  recitation.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  most  important  problem,  worthy  of  study  by  educators 
of  the  blind. 

Figures  4  and  5  show  clearly  sane  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  teacher  of  the  blind  must  contend.   These  diagrams 
can,  however,  give  barely  a  hint  at  the  many  unavoidable  per- 
plexities arising  from  the  additional  handicaps  from  which  many 
blind  children  suffer  —  handicaps  such  as  paralysis,  brain  tumor, 
and  constitutional  inferiorities. 

At  the  same  time  that  there  has  been  general  agreement 
as  to  the  unwisdom  of  putting  into  one  grade  pupils  of  widely 
differing  qualifications,  there  has  been  somewhat  less  agreement 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  keep  blind  children  up  to  grade  in 
their  age  achievement.   Age  retardation  is  not  limited  to  those 
special  pupils  that  are  noticeably  older  than  the  rest  of  their 
class.  There  is  a  general  retardation  through  all  the  grades,  of 
from  one  to  four  years.   Incidentally,  Table  7  is  an  excellent 
commentary  on  the  reliability  of  averages  when  such  averages  are 
obtained  from  limited  numbers  of  cases  including  many  unusual 
types. 
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Figure  4.     Chronological  Age  Distribution  by  Grades,   of  Pupils 
taking  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
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Figure  5.   Chronological  Age-Range  within  Each  Grade 
of  Pupils  Taking  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
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In  going  over  the  data  here  discussed  it  was  found  that  the 
average  amount  of  retardation  in  educational  age  over  chrono- 
logical age  was  two  years  and  four  months  for  Reading  Age  and 
two  years  and  two  months  for  Spelling  Age.  However,  Table  7 
(p.  52)  shows  distinctly  that  44$  of  the  pupils  who  took  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  were  at  least  three  years  younger, 
educationally,  than  they  were  chronologically.  Fifty  per  ceht 
of  the  pupils  taking  the  Advanced  Examination  were  at  least 
three  years  behind  in  Reading  Age,  and  53$  were  equally  retarded 
in  Spelling  Age.  Of  all  those  taking  the  three  reading  tests, 
22$  were  more  than  four  years  retarded. 

Once  again  we  are  brought  to  a  consideration  of  the 
advisability  of  moving  pupils  through  the  grades  somewhat  more 
rapidly.  Figures  not  quoted  here  show  that  although  blind 
children  are,  as  a  rule,  greatly  retarded  in  subject  age  com- 
pared with  their  chronological  age  attainment,  they  are, 
nevertheless, likely  to  be  advanced  in  subject  age  over  seeing 
children  of  the  same  grade.  Reading  and  Spelling  Ages  for  the 
blind  are  from  eight  months  to  one  year  and  eight  months  higher 
than  are  the  norms  for  the  seeing  of  corresponding  grades.  The 
exception  to  this  occurs  in  the  subject  age  for  the  eighth 
grade  Reading  Total,  at  which  point  the  subject  age  for  the 
seeing  is  two  months  ahead  of  that  for  the  blind. 

These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  blind  pupils  might  easily  be  promoted  a  half  grade  or  more, 
but  before  such  a  course  was  generally  adopted  it  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  more  information  on  other  phases  of  the 
problem.  We  should  know  whether  or  not  it  is  essential  that 
blind  children  devote  more  time  to  memorizing  than  is  necessary 
for  seeing  children  who  have  easier  access  to  books.   If  it  is 
agreed  that  such  memorizing  is  necessary  we  should  still  want 
to  ascertain,  from  as  carefully  controlled  experiments  as 
possible,  whether  or  not  more  is  to  be  gained  by  holding 
children  back  in  the  three  Rfs  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  a 
number  of  supplementary  subjects  at  the  risk  of  their  becoming 
mentally  lazy,  or  by  pushing  them  ahead  in  the  strictly  scholas- 
tic subjects  at  the  risk  of  their  losing  some  of  the  extra- 
curricular training  which  is  important  for  every  blind  child. 

Two  methods  suggest  themselves  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  this  very  important  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  experi- 
ments might  be  made  within  one  residential  school  for  the  blind, 
over  a  period  of  years,  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
methods  of  procedure.  After  carefully  checking  the  results  of 
one  method  of  training  and  promoting  pupils,  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years,  the  other  method  would  be  tried  for  a 
corresponding  length  of  time  under  equally  controlled  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand  all  the  necessary  information  might  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  pupils  in  one  or  two  day-school  classes 
with  pupils  in  a  residential  school,  watching  their  progress 
and  development  of  personality  over  a  period  of  a  few  years. 
It  may  be  that  both  methods  of  approach  should  be  used.  However, 
this  problem  might  disappear  into  thin  air  if  a  study  were  made 
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of  curriculum  adjustment,  in  the  interests  of  making  possible 
for  each  pupil  that  degree  of  progress  which  best  represents 
his  own  personal  working  "rhythm." 

In  this  section  a  number  of  problems  have  been 
touched  upon  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  data  collected 
during  the  adaptation  for  use  with  the  blind  of  the  Gray  Oral 
Reading  Check  Tests  and  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  Reading 
Examination  and  Dictation  Test.  We  have  found  (1)  that  the 
blind  pupils  who  took  these  tests  are  as  a  whole  at  grade  in 
oral  reading  ability;  (2)  that  they  are  very  much  above  grade 
in  silent  reading  ability  in  the  second  grade  and  in  the  first 

Table  7.   Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Retarded  or  Advanced  on  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test,  in  Subject  Age  over  Chronological  Age, 

Adv.  Ret. 

3  yrs.  2  yrs.  2  mos.  At  Age  2  mos.  2  yrs.  3  yrs.  4  yrs. 
plus   plus   plus   plus   plus   plus   plus 
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44 

33 
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11 

16 
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80 

70 

50 

37 

Adv.  Ex. 
Diet .Age 

2* 

6 

14 

4 

82 

71 

53 

23 

half  of  the  third  grade;  (3)  that  they  average  a  subject -age 
retardation  of  a  little  over  two  years;  (4)  that  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  them  are  retarded  three  years  or  more  and  (5) 
that  in  spite  of  the  subject-age  retardation  which  is  shown 
they  are  still  further  retarded  by  their  grade -placement  in 
school,  that  is,  their  subject  ages  would  warrant  their  being 
graded  higher  than  they  are. 

Most  of  the  problems  which  are  raised  by  these  tests 
resolve  themselves  into  the  one  big  problem  of  curriculum 
management.   Although  the  solution  of  the  parts  of  this  many- 
sided  problem  will  demand  the  full  attention  of  one  or  more 
schools  for  a  number  of  years,  progress  toward  this  goal  is 
materially  furthered  by  such  partial  experiments  as  are  now 
being  conducted  in  a  number,  of  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
more  there  are  of  such  experiments  the  better  for  the  cause 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  —  provided  the  results  of  these 
experiments  are  made  available  to  all  educators  of  the  blind. 
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Part  IV. 


Miss  West  and  Her  Testing  Program 

The  place  is  the  fourth  grade  room  of  the  Littleton 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  the  time  is  the 


school  year  1927-1928.  The  characters  are  Miss  West  and  ten 
fourth-grade  pupils*  Miss  West  is  an  alert,  progressive 
teacher  who  has  discovered  the  value  of  standardized  tests 
as  a  corrective  for  her  personal  judgment  of  the  pupil !s 
abilities.  The  children  are  John,  Raymond,  and  Jane  who  were 
in  Miss  West's  class  last  year,  and  Mary  who  has  been  there 
for  two  years j  Pierre,  who  has  spent  six  years  in  the  first 
three  grades;  Angelina, George  Washington,  Abraham  and  Jennie, 
who  have  so  far  traveled  along  together  at  the  rate  of  one 
grade  a  year;  and  Lawrence,  who  has  been  at  Littleton  for 
only  a  year,  yet  who  has  already  reached  the  fourth  grade. 

Miss  West  devotes  most  of  the  time  during  the  first 
three  days  to  giving  educational  tests  in  reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic  and  composition.  For  arithmetic  and  composition 
she  gives  the  Courtis, Arithmetic  Test  and  the  Nassau  County 
Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Quality  of 
English  Compositions,  as  they  have  been  adapted  by  Dr.  S.  P. 
Hayes,  in  "Self -Surveys  in  Schools  for  the  Blind."  For 
reading  and  spelling  Miss  West  uses  the  Gray  Oral  Reading 
Check  Test  and  the  Stanford  Achievement  Reading  Examination 
and  Dictation  Tests,  adaptations  of  which  are  described  in 
Part  II.  After  the  tests  have  been  administered  and  the  re- 
sults scored,  she  spends  an  evening  devising  a  method  of 
arranging  her  class  so  as  to  give  to  each  child  the  greatest 
incentive  for  doing  his  best  work.  She  finds  that  the  pupils 
who  are  repeating  the  fourth  grade  do  better  than  the  rest  in 
oral  reading,  although  all  the  children  but  Pierre  have  average 
scores  in  speed  and  accuracy.  One  defect  shared  by  all  new- 
comers in  this  class  is  their  awkward  manner  of  reading  each 
word  as  they  come  to  it  instead  of  grouping  the  words  according 
to  the  sense  of  the  material,  Lawrence,  who  has  covered  the 
most  ground  in  the  shortest  time,  reads  more  slowly  because 
he  has  not  yet  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  as  many  Braille 
word  forms  as  have  the  other  children.  Nevertheless  he  knows 
the  words  when  he  has  made  out  the  Braille  and  so  has  no  errors 
on  his  test.  As  a  silent  reader  Lawrence  is  the  star  of  the 
class.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  his  Paragraph  Meaning 
test,  in  which  his  grade  attainment  is  4  years  and  5  months, 
and  his  subject  age  attainment  is  10  years  and  6  months.  His 
Total  Reading  Score  is  sufficiently  high  to  give  him  a  reading 
age  of  10  years  and  four  months  which  is  13  months  lower  than 
his  chronological  age,  and  five  months  higher  than  the  average 
for  his  grade  placement.  Lawrence's  spelling  score  indicates 
a  grade  placement  of  three  years  and  8  months.  A  study  of  his 
test  paper,  however,  seems  to  show  that  poor  Braille  writing 
is  largely  responsible  for  his  low  score. 
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In  silent  reading  Pierre  is  very  much  below  the 
rest  of  his  class.  His  grade  score  on  the  Word  Meaning  Test 
shows  the  size  of  his  vocabulary  to  be  at  the  level  of  the 
first  half  of  the  second  grade.  His  Sentence  Meaning  Test 
is  somewhat  better,  his  score  placing  him  in  the  first  half 
of  the  third  grade.  His  ability  to  comprehend  longer  selec- 
tions is  shown,  by  the  Paragraph  Meaning  Test,  to  be  about  as 
good  as  that  of  a  child  just  entering  the  third  grade.  Pierre^ 
spelling  test  is  too  poor  to  mark.  In  oral  reading  he  does 
mediocre  third  grade  work  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  accuracy. 

The  scores  of  the  rest  of  the  class  are  close  enough 
to  each  other  and  to  those  for  seeing  4th  grade  pupils  to 
warrant  their  being  taught  together  as  a  unit.  However,  Hiss 
West  knows  that  she  will  have  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
individual  pupil  within  the  group  to  the  points  on  which  he 
particularly  needs  practice.  The  newcomers  must  learn  to 
"phrase"  their  oral  reading,  on  which  the  repeaters,  Raymond 
and  Jane  will  delight  to  drill  them. 

In  turn  each  of  the  children  who  has  been  in  her  class 
before  can  be  drilled  on  multiplication  and  simple  division  by 
Angelina  and  Abraham,  to  whom  this  form  of  arithmetic  is  almost 
as  much  fun  as  eating.  All  of  the  children  who  were  with  Miss 
West  last  year  are  somewhat  better  than  the  others  in  their 
scores  on  the  Word  Meaning  Test.  Nevertheless,  the  class  as 
a  whole  will  profit  by  considerable  practice  with  an  adapted 
form  of  the  Horn-Shields  Flash  Cards  and  with  informal  com- 
pletion tests. 

The  Courtis  Arithmetic  Test  shows  that  the  children 
who  are  entering  the  fourth  grade  have  been  thoroughly  pre- 
pared in  the  fundamental  processes.  Each  except  Pierre  obtained 
a  score  which  is  high  for  this  grade.  The  Composition  Test 
reveals  the  fact  that  although  most  of  the  children  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  use  of  capitals  and  periods  they  make  no  use  of 
commas.  It  also  discloses  a  surprising  paucity  of  ideas. 

The  two  pupils  who  do  not  fit  into  the  group  are 
Pierre  and  Lawrence.  Pierre  is  12  years  old  physically,  but 
is  only  9  years  and  8  months  old  mentally.  He  comes  from  a 
good  French-Canadian  home  and  has  been  trained  by  his  intelli- 
gent mother  and  brother,  both  of  whom  are  amazingly  patient 
with  this  slow  member  of  the  family. 

Lawrence  on  the  other  hand  is  11  years  and  5  months 
old  physically  but  is  13  years  and  4  months  old  mentally. 
Lawrence's  parents  are  superior  people  who  have  taught  their 
son  all  that  they  could  crowd  into  the  moments  when  he  was 
free  from  suffering,  while  he  was  losing  his  sight.  They  had 
not  taught  him  Braille  but  had  awakened  his  mind  to  so  many 
interesting  things  that  he  was  bursting  with  the  desire  to 
read  and  to  express  himself  in  writing. 
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Lawrence !s  mental  age  and  home  training  explain  how  he 
could  accomplish  so  much  during  his  one  year  in  school.   Pierre's 
mental  age  explains  equally  well  why  it  has  taken  him  6  years  to 
pass  through  the  first  three  grades  in  spite  of  good  home  training. 
Miss  West  realizes  that  Pierre  has  nearly  reached  the  limit  of 
his  educational  growth. 

In  spite  of  his  late  start  in  school  Lawrence  has  suf- 
ficient constructive  energy  and  intelligence  to  have  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  bring  his  educational  age  nearer  to  his 
chronological  age  at  the  rate  of  two  years  in  one.  From  past 
experience  with  superior  blind  children  stranded  in  a  group  of 
dull-normal  pupils  Miss  West  is  impressed  by  the  importance  of 
keeping  this  boy  fully  occupied  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  be- 
coming a  mental  dawdler •   She  therefore  puts  Lawrence  in  a  class 
of  one,  so  far  as  his  literary  work  is  concerned.  All  her  free 
time  during  the  first  two  weeks  is  devoted  to  working  out  tasks 
for  him  to  carry  out  by  himself.  She  arranges  for  him  to  have 
access  to  the  institution  library  at  any  time  during  the  school 
day,  and  then  leaves  him  to  his  own  devices  provided  he  finishes 
his  tasks  on  all  subjects  before  he  proceeds  to  the  next  task 
on  any  particular  subject.  This  is,  although  he  may  do  the 
whole  of  the  geography  task  assigned  for  a  given  number  of  weeks, 
before  he  starts  any  of  the  other  tasks  prescribed  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  he  must  complete  all  these  tasks  before 
he  can  proceed  to  the  next  assignment  in  any  subject.  Twice  a 
day,  while  the  other  children  are  having  study  periods,  Lawrence 
comes  to  Miss  West  and  talks  over  his  work.  Miss  West  thinks 
that  if  Lawrence  were  more  proficient  in  writing  and  reading  he 
could  easily  do  two  years'  work  in  one.  In  order  that  he  may 
develop  this  proficiency  she  has  him  spend  most  of  October  in- 
creasing his  familiarity  with  Braille  writing  and  practicing 
silent  and  oral  reading.  At  frequent  intervals  she  gives  the 
adaptation  of  the  "Freeman  Writing  Test"  to  be  found  in  Hayes 
"Self  Survey",  as  well  as  many  informal  silent  reading  tests. 
As  soon  as  Lawrence's  writing  and  reading  of  Braille  have 
exceeded  the  average  for  the  second  semester  of  the  fourth 
grade,  Miss  West  feels  that  he  is  well  equipped  with  the  imple- 
ments of  self -instruction.  He  then  goes  ahead  with  his  tasks 
in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  geography.  Miss  West 
frequently  gives  him  tests,  both  informal  and  standardized,  to 
see  how  genuine  is  his  apparent  progress. 

By  dividing  her  class  so  that  the  eight  who  are  of 
approximately  equal  ability  go  along  together,  the  very  superior 
boy  does  individual  work  and  the  stupid  boy  is  kept  constructively 
occupied.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement  Miss  West  is  able  to 
give  much  better  attention  to  the  eight  dull-normal  members  of 
her  class  and  is  therefore  able  to  promote  the  whole  class  with 
the  exception  of  Pierre  who  is  transferred  to  a  special  class. 
Lawrence  does  two  years'  work  in  one  and  is  promoted  to  the  sixth 
grade.  These  promotions  are  made  partly  on  the  basis  of  Miss 
West's  personal  judgment  but  chiefly  upon  the  scores  which  the 
children  receive  on  the  standardized  tests  given  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 
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